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Ladies’ and Girls’ Summer Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Watkinc Dress. This pretty 
dress is of beige-colored camel’s-hair and maroon 
silk. The short skirt is trimmed on the bottom 
with a flounce of alternate beige-colored and ma- 
roon pleats. The over-skirt is draped in front 
by four pleats, and ornamented on the sides with 
fringe. The back is formed of a breadth of 
eamel’s-hair, gracefully gathered up in shell 
shape, and trimmed on the bottom with pleat- 


ings edged with maroon’ faille. Canezou, or 
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blouse-waist, pleated in the front and back, and 
trimmed with pockets and pleatings, and with a 
bow in the back. Round hat of white English 
straw, trimmed with maroon velvet and a white 
feather. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS 
op. This exquisite dress is of very pale blue 
cashmere, with a vest of white faille, falling over 
a pleating of the same material, which is set un- 
derneath so as to simulate a skirt. The neck of 
the dress and vest is cut square, and edged with 
a white guipure lace and a pinked ruche of pink 
silk; the same trimming edges the vest, and 








forms the heading of the two gathered flounces 
on the bottom of the back of the skirt. A bow 
of pink ribbon set at the back of the waist, and 
a double cuff, bound with pink and fastened with 
mother-of-pearl buttons, complete this pretty 
dress. 





METHOD OF CASTING JAPANESE 
BRONZES. 

CCORDING to Mr. Dresser, the mode of cast- 

ing the ornamental figures on Japanese 

bronzes consists first in moulding in wax and 





attaching this to a wooden block of simple form, 
such as would; if the wax flower were not at- 
tached, drop from the sand that was in use for 
the formation of a mould. 

The model, consisting partly of wood and part- 
ly of wax, being ready, is carefully brushed over 
with a pulp formed of sandy clay. When this is 


dry, a. second coating is given of a pulp contain- 
ing more sand, and perhaps a third and a fourth. 
When these are dry, sand is piled up around the 
mass and pressed into the interstices between the 
parts, but these are largely filled by the previous 
When enough 


applications of semi-fluid matter. 
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Figs. 1 anp 2,—LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ SUMMER DRESSES. 
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sand has been pressed around the model to form 
a solid mould, the mass is taken to a sort of kiln 
or muffle, and is there exposed to a degree of 
heat sufficient to melt out all the wax, which 
first becomes absorbed by the sand, and then 
dissipated as gas from the mould. The wax re- 
ferred to is not simply wax, but a mixture of wax 
and resin. Before the casting is made, the moulds 
are warmed to prevent the chilling of the metal 
while running along the smaller channels. 





DISCONTENT. 
Two boats rocked on the river, 
In the shadow of leaf and tree: 
One was in love with the harbor; 
One was in love with the sea. 


The one that loved the harbor 
The winds of fate outbore, 

But held the other, longing, 
Forever against the shore. 


The one that rests on the river, 
In the shadow of leaf and tree, 
With wistful eyes looks ever 
To the one far out at sea. 


The one that rides the billow, 
Though sailing fair and fleet, 
Looks back to the peaceful river, 
To the harbor safe and sweet. 


One frets against the quiet 

Of the moss-grown shaded shore ; 
One sighs that it may enter 

That harbor nevermore. 


One wearies of the dangers 

Of the tempest’s rage and wail; 
One dreams, amid the lilies, 

Of a far-off snowy sail. 


Of all that life can teach us 
There’s naught so true as this: 

The winds of fate blow ever, 
But ever blow amiss. 
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TAKING THINGS EASY. 


HERE is no small art in taking things 
easy, 80 long as we must suffer annoy- 
ances in this breathing world, saying as 
little as possible about them, and making 
no parade of our martyrdom. If making a 
fuss and rendering every one else about us 
uncomfortable in any way abated the ills 
that flesh and spirit are heir to, there would 
be some slight excuse for the folly and self- 
ishness ; but since we can not escape tribu- 
lations of one kind or another, fretting only 
aggravates them. Either let us be silent 
and endure, or take arms against our woes, 
and by contending end them. In general 
he who makes no ado is supposed to have 
no troubles of his own, or an organization 
so inferior that it is not jarred out of tune 
by the rough usage of fortune; to make the 
very worst of every trouble, big or little, 
from the fracture of a tea-cup to that of a 
skull, is considered by many a proof of great 
sensibility and depth of character, while he 
who pursues the other course, who endures 
reverses, slights, injuries, pin-pricks of an- 
noyance, agues of anxiety, physical and 
mental neuralgias, without reporting them 
to every passer, and howling his grievances 
into the ears of every listener, is often 
spoken of as of fibre too coarse to feel acute- 
ly and suffer keenly. “It is his tempera- 
ment,” we are told. “He takes nothing to 
heart.” Some one, however, wittily advises 
us, “Never tell your misfortunes; nobody 
likes to have unfortunate friends ;” but in 
spite of this warning many seem to think 
that disaster itself is a recommendation to 
favor; that they deserve a bonus for sérv- 
ing as a target for fortune’s arrows; and 
they are not seldom acutely jealous lest 
some other should be deemed their superior 
in suffering. In the mean time, every one 
has a welcome for the person who has the 
good sense to take things easy. It is com- 
fortable to be able to agonize over one’s 
own trials, to “a mind a leisure from itself.” 
The person who can go without her dinner 
and her spring suit and not advertise the 
fact; who can lose her purse and keep her 
temper; who makes light of a heavy weight, 





and can wear a shoe that pinches without 
any one being the wiser; who does not 
magnify the splinter in her finger into a 
stick of timber, nor the mote in her neigh- 
bor’s eye into a beam; who swallows her 
bitters without leaving the taste in other 
people’s mouths ; who can give up her own 
way without giving up the ghost ; who can 
have a thorn in the flesh and yet not prick 
all her friends with it—such a one surely 


carries a passport into the good graces of 


all mankind. 





A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


NDER these deep blue skies ADAM’s 
profession comes into favor. The 
seedsman’s windows dazzle with their dis- 
play of blossom and color. Even city pave- 
ments burst into fertility, where, near the 
ferries and markets, roods of trees aud 
shrubs and early vegetables seem indige- 
nous to the flags. Laura and Madeleine, 
tired of house life and winter grayness, look 
out garden tools and flower stakes, and the 
round of digging and planting and gather- 
ing begins. 

Doubtless they are wise enough to wel- 
come the birds as fellow-laborers. There is 
hardly a farmer now so ignorant as not to 
know that even the maligned and circum- 
vented crow is a forgiving co-operative at 
heart. But summer suns grow fierce, and 
slugs and worms and beetles multiply 
apace, and the war of extermination looks 
endless—one or two against thousands. 
Then shall Laura and Madeleine sit under 
their leafless vine and fig-tree in bitterness 
of repentance if they flout their best ally, 
blinking among the cucumbers, or give 
tacit consent to small boys to shy stones 
at him, or to rude men to threaten him 
with cruel lures. 

If he kept a door-plate, Bufo Vulgaris is 
the name that would be found on the cab- 
bage leaf beneath which he abides. He 
wears a bourette suit of richest green and 
brown. When encountered on his frequent 
walks he always makes room, hopping in- 
stantly out of sight, as who should say, “You 
see that I am out on a tour of inspection in 
your delightful grounds, which interest me 
so much that I give no small time and trou- 
ble to keeping them green. But since they 
are your grounds, and I have not the honor 
of a personal acquaintance, I of course 
withdraw.” 

There are good manners for you. - Benev- 
olence is not always so unobtrusive. But 
Bufo claims to belong to a very old family— 
a distinction supposed to confer a patent of 
gentility. Thirty-five years is not an un- 
usual allotment of mortality to his race, 
more than one of whom has been found 
shut up in the heart of a tree, or otherwhere 
cribbed, cabined, and confined, where air 
and light and bugs were not, yet has hopped 
out content and cheerful, a sort of unchanged 
Rip Van Winkle, after his twenty years’ se- 
clusion. Nay, the family traditions still 
further affirm that several representatives 
of the name have been released, not at all 
the worse for want of wear, from imprison- 
ment in solid blocks of stone—an incarcera- 
tion that must have begun in those myste- 
rious ages when grim and ghastly creatures 
peopled the twilight of a grim and ghastly 
world. But then the traditions of old fami- 
lies must always be accepted with a grain 
of allowance, and Bufo Vulgaris needs no 
boast of ancestry. He is his own excuse 
for being. 

To the race of devastating insects he is 
that fell sergeant, Death, who is strict in 
his arrests. He will touch nothing which 
is not unmistakably alive. His pounce is 
as unerring as the dart of Fate. His deli- 
cate tongue, like a rosy leaf ending in a 
tiny brier, stretches out from one inch to 
seven, and touches his victim with a globule 
of something so sticky and tough that im- 
palement could not hold him closer. Then 
up curls the flexible weapon and offers its 
owner the tempting breakfast it has secured. 
The agility and appetite of Bufo never flag, 
and so the world has early melons and the 
cool tomato on its breakfast table to miti- 
gate the terrors of July mornings. 

Not only is this busy dwarf the farmer’s 
friend and the gardener’s guardian, but he 
is the scientist’s sachel, or collector’s coffer. 
There are strange creatures of the air and 
earth so little moved by the needs of ento- 
mology that they prefer remaining bugs and 
beetles to becoming specimens. Hence they 
elude search and defy nets and lures. But 
while they take their sequestered walks un- 
der the currant bushes or along the burry- 
ing rills in the fragrant quiet of summer 
midnights, lo! the unsleeping Bufo fixes 
them with his glittering eye, stows them 
dextrously away in the fashion made and 
provided for him, and instantly yields them 
up again, unharmed, to the inquisition of 
the pursuing entomologist. 

That branch of the family which lives in 
trees and croons perpetually a song of sum- 
mer is also a troop of foragers in the inter- 





ests of man. Each separate toe is a perfect 
air-pump, and the little creatures leap from 
bough to bough with a security which the 
best performer on the trapeze can not rival. 
Nor do any of them love miry and damp 
places, as they are feigned todo. They ab- 
sorb water only through their skins, and so 
come out in legions for the refreshment of 
@ summer shower. But their notion of a 
home is a nice dry garden alley, well shaded, 
and contiguous to an unlimited insect’ park.) 

The narrowest grass-plot is full of life, 
more interesting to study than most books. 
Not only the “horrid toad” of which we have ; 
spoken, but a legion of creatures claim only’ 
recognition to become delightful acquaint- 
ances. The ants, for example, are a family 
of much character and remarkable idiosyn- 
crasies, well worth an intimacy. And all 
those fortunate persons who are to have a 
country summer, if they will but take the 
trouble to cultivate the dumb world of liv- 
ing things about them, will be certain of 
very good society. 











KEEPING BOARDERS. 


SUALLY, when a woman reaches the 

end of her resources; when her hus- 
band dies—or lives—insolvent; when her 
only inheritance is a furnished house with 
an attachment not of the sentimental sort; 
when her stocks have declared their last 
dividends, and the savings-bank in which 
she confided against a rainy day has failed 
her—she makes up her mind to take board- 
ers, not without some qualms, perhaps, as 
to the gentility of the step. She reminds 
us, at this stage, of the busy bee in the ju- 
venile verse : 

“How cheerfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads her wax, 
And labors hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes.” 

Her opening is full of promise; she sees her- 
self in the far future retiring upon a well- 
earned competency, with something hand- 
some to leave her heirs, or Borrioboola-Gha, 
as her taste inclines; her table groans with 
a@ generous supply; boarders flock beneath 
her wing; she begins to consider herself in 
clover, till the month’s bills fall due. And 
what a fall is that! The income, alas! will 
not cover the outgo; the pattern is too 
scant, it needs piecing out, and she has no 
material to match ; it has no elastic proper- 
ty, and can not be stretched to meet the 
emergency. Then she begins to retrench ; 
every week she cuts off aluxury. Her table 
groans no longer, but her boarders do. She 
curtails her expenses, and passes sleepless 
nights over the problem, “How to keep 
boarders and save your soul.” She resem- 
bles the woman whose economy consisted 
in saving an egg, so little does her retrench- 
ment avail her; she finds that boarders do 
not believe in it any more than office-seek- 
ers; that they rebel against husks, and in-. 
sist on the fatted calf, and expect the best 
entertainment at the lowest price; that 
their chief anxiety is, not to pay their bill, 
but lest they should not get their money’s 
worth. One by one her illusions leave her 
—so do her boarders; her debts remain as 
souvenirs. In fact, keeping boarders is no 
sinecure. Your family life is at the mercy 
of the crowd, your privacy is invaded, every 
one is more at home under your own roof 
than yourself; you suffer from the moods of 
strangers, from their tyranny; you can not 
even choose your company, but must accept 
such as fortune—or misfortune—sends, and 
it often sends those who are no better bred 
than to berate your religion, your politics, 
and your housekeeping at your own table; 
who are proverbially hard to please in pro- 
portion to the meanness of their former 
modes of living; who, being used to short 
commons at home, make a hue and cry about 
boarding-house fare lest somebody should 
suspect the truth. In short, there is no 
more grinding, thankless, unprofitable busi- 
ness. Nature never intended that man 
should board, or woman either. 





NET EMBROIDERY. 


The fashionable of the Day.—Fabrics 
used.—First Princi —How to prepare the Pat- 
tern.—Colors. of Dress.— cr Bang 
tern, etc. — -Needles.—How to hold Work. 
—The Stitch.—The French Knot.—How to make 
Vines, pay gg a ae we 
Sleeves. 


—A new itch. —Curtains.— 
Antimacassars, etc.—Last 


oo present interest in net embroidery and 
the almost universal tendency toward “ work- 
ing” dresses of every description have taught 
many idle hands a pretty and useful employment. 
Not only are silk and wool fabrics embroidered 
by ladies who find an additional fifty dollars too 
much to spend upon a dinner, calling, or evening 


dress, but organdies, lawns, and gauzes or nets 
are worked with equal success, ‘h in thin 
fabrics the method is a different and rather sim- 


pler one. 

Before speaking of the mode of embroid 
net dresses, a few first principles must be lai 
down. Cheap net is never worth any pains be- 
stowed upon it; it “draws” in a disagreeable way 
while being worked, and soon loses its good ef- 





fect. Next, in all cases where it is at all practi- 
cable, we would advise working the pattern on the 
breadth or wide pieces, as bands, except for mere 
headings, never give the same sa‘ i 

Black net dresses are by far the most service- 
able, but white, of course, are daintier. The col- 
ors used on black should be selected very care- 
fully and with greater regard for the general har- 
mony than for any special contrasts, 

The pattern depends, of course, greatly upon 
the style of the dress, and we would say that if 
worked on the breadth, a long draped over-skirt 
is prettiest with a wandering vine, or sprays of 
flowers wrought in the centre. The over-dress 
may be edged with a narrow frill of lace or of 
net, and if the latter, some simple stitch can fin- 
ish the hem. The under-skirt should be plain, 
with frillings of net laid close, and the hems fin- 
ished or not, according to fancy. With such a 
costume a corsage we shall describe later is most 
appropriate. Having chosen a black net, for ex- 
ample, the first question is the pattern, and this 
may be purchased at any fancy store. Let us 
suppose a group of roses, with trailing vines or 
foliage. If possible, it is best to purchase this 
pattern on the paper prepared for the purpose of 
transferring impressions. Should this be pro- 
cured, the method of removing the pattern to 
soft cotton cloth is simple. Lay the pattern face 
downward on the cloth, and press quickly with a 
hot iron. The impression will be found upon the 
cloth. The next care must be to lay it with ab- 
solute accuracy under the net, rather low down in 
the front breadth of the dress. Baste it around 
carefully and lightly, and then spread tissue-pa- 
per, or organdy, or some light substance on the 
sides not to be worked, and roll them neatly un- 
derneath. This done, a very skillful worker may 
tack the piece into a frame; but it is so apt to 
tear the net, we can scarcely recommend it to be- 

ners. 

The pattern should be so arranged that the 
depth of the foliage is at the bottom, the looser 
sprays at the top, the tendrils somewhat irregu- 
larly at the sides. Select rather deep crimsons, 
light greens, and mixed yellows for work, with 
only occasional white, unless the petals of a flow- 
er be all white. The best material to use is 
filoselle, or soft floss, embroidery silk being rich 
but less appropriate to gauze or net fabrics. The 
needles should be slim, with oval eyes—the genu- 
ine embroidery needle, to be found only at Berlin- 
wool shops, 

Holding the left hand under the cloth pattern, 
work the leaf, flower, or tendril in a close darning 
stitch, making the petals of the flower firm at the 
edges, but the stitches within somewhat irregu- 
lar, that is to say, giving something the effect of 
the crewel stitch in uneven lengths with a flat 
surface. Very small French knots may be used 
to finish the centres, but these must be only 
slightly raised, as the desired effect is to be flat. 
As so many people make French knots in igno- 
rance of the only real method, a word or two may 
not be out of place, and will perhaps be useful to 
even skilled workers. 

Pass the needle through from beneath; pass 
the thread to the left ; rest the thumb of the left 
hand lightly upon it, about one inch from the 
point the needle entered. Pass the needle under 
and over the thread from right to left about three 
times. Keep the thread under the thumb, and 
pass the needle back through the material nearly 
at the same point as it entered. 

Lines, of course, are made by the same darning 
Stitch; and if filoselle be used, tiny threads of 
light and shade may be worked in beautifully, 
and the flat leaf wrought with the same combined 
hues. Work all flowers with rather bold deepen- 
ings of shade or color toward the centre, and an 
occasional shading at the outer edges is not out of 
place. In flowers with flat petals work back and 
forth in the same stitch, doing each petal sepa- 
rately, defining the lines, if with filoselle, by one 
or more darker threads; and if the centres are 
shown, narrowing in closely, so that no spaces of 
net are visible. Tendrils are best worked in the 
darning stitch, with a second row worked “ over 
and over,” ending with a second tighter cord or 
a slighter thread, according to the pattern and 
the general effect to be produced. Buds must be 
worked very closely, and with a second “layer” of 
stitches, to give the round effect of the bud with- 
out raising it from the net. 

When this centre group is finished, taste or 
skill must direct the worker where to put an oc- 
casional spray on the over-dress. It must be ir- 
regular, like some drooping or wandering bit of 
blossom ; but the worker must be practically mind- 
ed in the midst of fancy, and remember the back 
drapery that may be needed. 

With this skirt the prettiest waist is of plain 
net, cut Pompadour, with a small spray worked 
in front, and a fichu either three-cornered or cut in 
the simple long shape which our grandmammas 
called “scarves,” and tied or draped easily over 
their blooming shoulders, These can be worked 
= any fashion, and the embroidery shows to good 
effect. 

Bands worked in floss or filoselle make a very 
pretty heading for kiltings or flouncings on a 
skirt, and a fichu may be readily worked to cor- 
respond. Sleeves are prettiest embroidered ir- 
regularly in sprays on the net, and finished at 
the elbow with a ruffle, likewise wrought. Or- 
gandies are now being embroidered in colors very 
prettily, either in the washing silks or the light 
crewels, Some have the pattern worked in suc- 
cessive rows of chain stitch, but the effect, unless 
carefully done, is apt to be like machine-work. 
One pretty way to work a thin white material is 
to lay the pattern under and then work back and 
forth, leaving the threads on the wrong side of 
the organdy, the material only being raised in 
the form of the pattern. This plan is used for 
dresses, but with much finer effect for window- 
curtains or antimacassars. On these it has a pe- 
culiarly rich appearance, and when a narrow 
braid is added, “leaves,” as a famous West End 
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is fond of saying, “nothing to be de- 
sired.” In embroideries of this kind the chief 
merit is the combination of speed and effective- 
ness. Net dresses are much worn, and I have 
seen richly embroidered ones sold even in mod- 
erate London for two hundred dollars, When 
once the art is acquired, individual fancy and 
taste will suggest many variations not within our 
space to detail, and the colors will themselves as- 
sist. In this last regard only a few hints may 
be given. Black and white alone are not gener- 
ally successful unless the white be closely work- 
ed. Lilacs and greens are particularly pretty, 
and wherever a bit of yellow can come in it should 
be admitted. 

The last touch, of course, in net dresses which 
have been worked is the light ironing of the em- 
broidered portions, and any bit of the net which 
may have become rumpled. 

Beautiful evening dresses may be made by 
combining the embroidered net with silk. Take, 
for example, one recently made for a famous 
London beauty. The dress in form was a prin- 
cesse with a full train; the material a soft mauve 
silk. A flounce or piece of black net embroid- 
ered in green with sprays of lilacs (an effect- 
ive flower in floss-work) was laid on the back 
breadths, with a heading of soft plumes. The 
front breadths were quite covered by similar net 
embroideries laid on, with a side finish, and space 
in the centre for the plume trimming. The waist, 
of silk, had a short full piece of net, also em- 
broidered, from the belt to the bust, with straps 
of the same going over the shoulders, The neck 
was finished by frills of black and white lace, 
and the sleeves were of net with a regular em- 
broidery of the lilacs and green leaves, the whole 
effect being exquisite. This is a costume easily 
imitated by any one with skillful fingers, and at 
a very moderate price, and as one effort of the 
kind invariably suggests another, it is an art 
which will be found well worth a little pains in 
the acquiring. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE. 


HE illustrations of the outer garments of an 
infant’s wardrobe given on page 541, and 
of which cut paper patterns are published, com- 
prise all the important articles for outside wear, 
and are made in the newest and most approved 
shapes. They consist of a cloak, robe, yoke slip, 
jacket, bib, and cap, and when added to the six 
garments of lingerie illustrated in Bazar No. 32, 
Vol. XI, they complete the layette. 

The cloak shown in the illustration is a shape 
suitable for either summer or winter wraps. It is 
made with a yoke and sleeves that protect the 
body of the child perfectly, as they fit more close- 
ly than the double capes sometimes used for 
cloaks. In some summer wraps the sleeves are 
omitted. The mother can put these in or not at 
her own pleasure. For warm weather, repped 
piqué or else small-figured Marseilles is used for 
cloaks. If still thinner goods are preferred, fine 
yet thickly woven cambric is chosen. The trim- 
mings are embroidery done on the garment as a 
heading to an embroidered muslin ruffle like that 
in the illustration, or else the edges are needle- 
worked in scallops, and the ruffle is omitted. 
Sometimes bands of insertion are inserted in short 
lengths near the edge, and a wrought frill is add- 
ed, or else merely an edging of needle-work. The 
Hamburg embroidery is also used for thin cloaks 
and for those of piqué. For winter, white, gray, 
or blue (either pale or dark blue) cashmere of 
nice quality is selected for these cloaks. The 
yoke, sleeves, and just below the yoke are warm- 
ly wadded, and the entire garment, including the 
upper cape, is lined with thin silk. The upper 
cape is handsomely embroidered, or it may be 
trimmed with fine torchon lace ; the lower part of 
the cloak is trimmed or not, according to fancy. 
Others are merely trimmed down the fronts of 
the garment with quilted silk or with bias striped 
shaoe velvet sloped wider toward the bottom. 
Blue and white plaid flannel or else dark gray 
flannel makes warm and pretty cloaks for service 
in midwinter and for useful wraps; they are 
merely hemmed, or else they are piped with silk. 

The pattern of the robe given is intended for 
the infant’s best dress, such as the christening 
robe of lace and insertion, or else for plainer 
dresses of French nansook, striped muslin, or 
dimity. All such dresses are now made high in 
the neck, with long sleeves. The front is made, 
according to a new fashion, in princesse shape, 
with the waist and skirt in one, and shaped by 
long side forms that fit the garment nicely at 
the waist, yet dispense with all gathers. The 
back has the waist cut separate from the skirt, 
and the latter is gathered at the top and sewed 
to it. In the illustration given there is no trim- 
ming around the bottom of the skirt, according 
to a late fashion. Such a dress may be elabo- 
rately made of rows of Valenciennes insertion 
alternating with tucked strips, or with hem- 
stitched bands, or needle-worked insertion, or else 
plain strips of nansook. The sheerest French 
nansook is used for such robes, The Pompadour 
square trimming, that on the neck and wrists, 
the edging down the side gores, and that arranged 
near the bottom as a tablier, may be of narrow 
Valenciennes or else of embroidery. Another 
pretty design is to make the side forms and back 
of plain nansook, having only the front form of 
insertion and tucking; a border is then put 
around the entire garment of tucks in clusters 
separated by insertion and edged with lace. Sim- 
pler dresses have merely tucks and a crimped ruffle 
of the material for trimming. It is a matter of 
taste about the length of the babe’s dresses ; 
some mothers make them a yard long from the 
yoke down, others have them an eighth of a yard 
longer than this, and elaborate robes for chris- 

are sometimes a yard and a fourth long 
below the yoke, It is best, however, to adopt a 








uniform length for all the dresses, and have the 
muslin petticoats a trifle shorter, and also of uni- 
form length. 

The day slip with yoke is the simplest and 
most popular pattern for the dresses for constant 
wear. It consists of two breadths of nansook or 
barred muslin, or of dimity gathered to a high 
yoke. In the illustration given the yoke is entire- 
ly plain, but usually it is the objective point for 
trimming—indeed, it is most often entirely formed 
of trimming in lengthwise tucks, and strips of in- 
sertion or needle-work. The wrists of the sleeves 
are then trimmed to correspond, and the skirt is 
tucked in rows above a deep hem, or else finish- 
ed with a flounce of needle-work or of tucked 
nansook edged with Valenciennes. We repeat 
the caution that trimmings with jagged edges or 
sharp saw-tooth points should not be put around 
the neck and sleeves where they will irritate the 
child’s dainty flesh. American nansook such as 
is sold for 40 cents a yard is used for plain slips; 
these usually measure a yard in length from the 
yoke down. 

Pretty little jackets to put on when a light 
wrap is needed in the house are crocheted of 
zephyr wool in the shape shown, or else they are 
made of fine cashmere of some delicate color, 
and nearly covered with embroidery in daisy 
chains, rose-buds, or other light pattern. Some 
have very fine white lace and insertion for trim- 
ming; those of white cashmere look pretty when 
lined with pale rose or blue silk. A French fan- 
cy is to make such jackets of Valenciennes in- 
sertion, line them with soft fine wool of light col- 
or, and put tiny bows of ribbon the color of the 
lining all around the garment near the edge, to 
form a border, 

The bib is a pretty shield for the dress waists, 
and may be made of thin nansook lightly wadded 
and quilted, with needle-work scallops on the 
edge, or else of embroidered batiste edged with 
lace and embroidery, or of fine repped piqué neat- 
ly wrought on the edge or all over. 

The cap is of close cottage shape, low about the 
ears, and with small crown. It may be made of 
fine nansook, simply tucked or else slightly shirred, 
or else the clusters of tiny tucks may be alternated 
with embroidered muslin insertion or Valenciennes 
insertion. Very expensive caps are entirely of 
Valenciennes insertion and lace, with sprays, 
stars, or vines of needle-work applied on them, 
but there is a fancy at present for the imported 
French caps made of sprigged Swiss muslin, or 
perhaps the plain nansook tucked or gathered. 
A ruche of muslin and lace edges the garment. 
The strings are hemmed nansook or else narrow 
white ribbon. In the winter a quilted silk lining, 
either white or colored, is used, and indeed in 
summer a plain lining of thin silk is often worn 
to give a touch of color. Tiny bows of ribbon 
are the only trimmings permitted. Puffs of 
muslin instead of tucked bands are sometimes 
used on caps, but they are difficult to iron well, 
and are troublesome to make, so that mothers are 
gradually giving them up not aldne on caps, but 
on dress skirts and petticoats also. 


EMBROIDERY. 


The principal trimming for almost all garments 
worn by Parisiennes this summer is embroidery. 
It begins with the parasol and extends down to 
hosiery. Black silk parasols are covered with 
black or colored needle-work, and filled in with 
beads. They are lined with white silk, and edged 
with black, écru, or white lace. Ecru silk em- 
broidered with flower patterns is used for vests, 
for parasols, fichus, as bands for dress trimming, 
and also as bonnet crowns. For the latter it 
used with coarse straw bonnets as a crown twist- 
ed @ la eréole, as bandana handkerchiefs are worn. 
Soft écru linen is also covered with embroidery 
in Louis XV. style, and used for vests. This 
last is called Russian embroidery by many deal- 
ers, and is sold in bright colors, such as red and 
blue mixed with yellow and olive green. It is 
sold in bands of different widths for trimming 
different parts of the dress; very wide bands are 
intended for the retroussé facing on the washer- 
woman over-skirt, while narrower ones are for 
basques and sleeve trimmi 

Narrow ribbons are made into clusters of hang- 
ing loops for trimming white, black, and other 
summer They are called Louis XIII. 
bows, and are very effective when made of satin 
ribbon that is double-faced, showing cardinal on 
one side and turquoise blue on the other, or gray 
with carmine, pink with garnet, moss green with 
blue, or sulphur with black. They are fastened 
at the throat, just back of the neck, on the pock- 
et on one side, and on the washer-woman over- 
skirt band on the opposite side. 


OTHER FRENCH FANCIES. 


Checked and plaid foulards are much used in 
Paris as trimmings of baréges and of woolen 
dresses. For white barége afternoon dresses 
there are knife-pleated frills of blue and green 
plaid foulard. These frills are pinked on each 
edge. There are also vests, plastrons, and chem- 
isettes of checked silk for light wool dresses. An 
écru woolen dress has a pleated vest of checked 
écru and green foulard, A band of the foulard 
trims the tunic, and edges or borders the kilt 
pleating on the lower skirt. A coarse yet soft 
rustic straw hat is trimmed with a scarf and 
large bow of the checked silk. More elaborate 
dresses have a curtain over-skirt opening over a 
checked pleating. These styles will, it is said, 
prevail in the autumn and winter. 

For fanciful short costumes for out-of-door 
fétes and for short walking dresses Worth has 
revived the casaque. This casaque is a long 
close-fitting coat in Louis Quinze style, with large 
pockets, large pearl buttons, and a lace jabot. 
The casaque falls so low on the skirt that an 
over-skirt is not required. 

The Trianon hat, with a large bow in front 
made of ¥ wean or striped nabob gauze, is worn in 
Paris with panier costumes, 





Another revival predicted for the autumn is 
that of the pleated polonaise with a yoke and 
very wide belt. This has been introduced abroad 
under the name of the blouse casaque. It is a 
loose, easy garment peculiarly adapted for sum- 
mer dresses, but is already being made up for 
cooler weather in India cashmere trimmed with 
Russian lace and silk embroidery. There are also 
shirred blouse casaques without pleats. 

Satin and brocade are the materials most used 
at present for making handsome dresses that will 
be worn also in the winter. There are new heavy 
yet soft brocades with the ground woven in small 
armure patterns, 

The newest short dresses have three kilt-pleat- 
ed flounces crossing the back and covering the 
back breadths from belt to foot. In front there 
is an apron wrinkled across and one wide knife- 
pleated flounce at the foot. Sometimes this short 
apron takes the washer-woman shape, and some- 
times it is merely a pleated scarf. 

The dresses made of Madras plaids and of 
heandana handkerchiefs have become very popu- 
lar in Paris. A small umbrella is also covered 
with these gay plaid cottons to match the dress, 
The handle of wood is carved at the end to rep+ 
resent the head of a pug-dog. 

A new Parisian fancy is that of wearing the 
boutonniére, or small bouquet, not in the waist, 
but on the left sleeve between the shoulder and 
elbow, and quite near the shoulder. 

Satin or velvet bodices, known as Revolution 
bodices, are worn with white muslin skirts. 
These are in coat shape, with revers and cape 
covered with white lace, as, for instance, ruby 
satin with Venetian point lace or the old Venice 
guipure. There is first a white silk petticoat, 
over which is a white muslin pleated skirt, and a 
washer-woman over-skirt bordered broadly with 
ruby satin and white lace. 

Black velvet bracelets are revived to wear with 
half-long elbow sleeves. They are fastened with 
square buckles of paste or of diamonds, and are 
ornamented with the serpent and lizard brooches 
that are now so popular. These bracelets and 
rococo buckles are in keeping with the black lace 
mitts and country toilettes known as Trianon 
dresses. 

Monograms that had been little used of late 
are restored to favor since the fancy for em- 
broidery began. The monogram is wrought on 
linen collars, on parasols, on lace mitts, on the 
insteps of stockings, and sometimes on shoes. 

The white muslin pleatings once so fashiona- 
ble for trimming black silk and colored dresses 
are coming into use again. They are worn under 
black lace, or else they peep from beneath ruffles 
of the dress material. A great deal of white 
lace of very open pattern is also used on dark 
silk dresses ; among these are church lace (or Irish 
point), Honiton, Flemish laces, the open-meshed 
torchon without any pattern upon it, and Valen- 
ciennes of new open designs. These are all 
modern laces, yet they are given a look of age 
by being dipped in weak coffee until they are 
quite yellow. They are very much used on the 
panier and Watteau dresses of damask and of 
foulard that are ordered for fétes. 

A thick rouleau of satin is now used to fin- 
ish the edge of the flowing train of handsome 
dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; ARnoip, ConstaB_z, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Tayzor. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. WiLson MACDONALD, the sculptor, has 
nearly completed the moulding of his statue of 
General Custer, for West Point. The artist has 
selected the attitude of the soidier at bay, sur- 
rounded by enemies, and selling his life dearly. 

—Princess Satm-Satm, well remembered in 
this country, has recently died abroad. She is 
described in the Almanac de Gotha as the “‘ daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel Jonn Lz CLERc,”’ and 
was well known among the equestrian profes- 
sion in this country. In 1862 she married Prince 
Satm-Sam, and was with him during the time 
he served on the Union side during the rebellion. 
Subsequently she accompanied him to Mexico, 
where he served as a general, aide-de-camp, and 
chief of the household of MaximILian, after 
whose death he returned to Prussia, became a 
major in the Prussian Grenadiers of the Guard, 
and was killed in 1870 at the outbreak of the 
war with France. His widow married two years 
ago a wealthy English gentleman named Heng- 
AGE, who was before the courts a few months 
ago vainly endeavoring to secure release from 
his engagements to settle upon her a certain 
dower and to make her an annual allowance, his 
complaint being that she had at their marriage 
concealed from him the fact that she was large- 
ly in debt. In 1875 she published parts of her 
own and her husband’s diaries kept in Mexico, 
and also an interesting volume entitled Ten Years 
of my Life. 

“tne Rev. Wrru1am H. Mriisurn, who has 
spent the past two years in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, has just returned to New York, and 
will at once prepare a lecture on the things he 
has heard, the people he has met, and the expe- 
riences he has undergone in that kingdom. He 
has lectured some times during his absence, 
and has every where been received with the 
greatest cordiality by the brightest and best 

ople of that country. His address at present 
fs Jacksonville, Illinois, or at Harper & Brota- 
ERs’, New York. 

—Professor LevitEux, a Pole, of Warsaw, has 
just discovered a method of taking entire clay 
= of the living body without the slightest 

ury. 

aries CATHERINE WINKWORTH, who died re- 
cently in Savoy, was known as the translator of 
the poems comprised in the Lyra Germanica, 
and the author of several biographical works. 
She was also the founder of the sisterhood of 
Protestant Deaconesses at Kaiserworth. 

—The personal estate of the late Earl Russe. 
has been adjudicated at less than $400,000. His 
political Pre me are left to the Hon. G. F. 8. Ex- 
Lior to dispose of as he may see fit. In leaving 


the residue of his property, after the special be- 
quests had been provided for, to his wife for life, 
and then to his children, he excepted his son, 
Viscount AMBERLEY, dead since the will was 
made in 1871. The exception was occasioned 
by the wide and irreconcilable difference be- 
tween them on religious matters. 

—The late Rev. ALBERT Barnes, eminent for 
his Notes on the New Testament, published by Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, is to have a magnificent stain- 
ed-glass window erected to his memory in the 
be mga Street Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. 

—The Phillips Academy people thought they 
were imposed upon when they received from an 
unknown man in Philadelphia a draft for $25,000 
on a New York bank. They made inquiries 
about him in Boston and Philadelphia, but could 
ascertain nothing. They then sent the draft to 
the New York bank, where it was cashed, much 


to their surprise. The giver had never been a 
student at Andover, and little is known of him 
beyond his name, and that he is an old man. 
—M. TuieErs is to be honored with a statue 
at St. Germains, where he died. M. Lrrrrg, in 


sending a subscription, writes: ‘‘ I have always 
had and always expressed admiration and grati- 
tude for the services rendered to France by M. 
Tuters, for his acute perception in a situation 
which seemed desperate, and for his firmness of 
execution. He was a great statesman at one of 
the most perilous moments of our history.”’ 

—Wealthy people do make such queer wills! 
Here, for example, is Mr. Jacop YELLOWLEY 
PowELL, a London merchant, who died leaving 
$800,000. He left $25,000 to the Liberation So- 
ciety, a number of large legacies to Nonconform- 
ist objects, and $100,000 to two nieces, with the 
proviso that if either of them marry a clergyman 
of the Established Church or a person holding 
a commission in the army, she is to lose her leg- 
acy, which is to go to the Nonconformist socie- 
ties named. The latter clause will probably not 
hold good, the dissuasion of any one from enter- 
ing the military service being a distinctly illegal 
act. It is perhaps likely that there is nothing 
in the former prohibition. 

—The Dowager Queen CAROLINE AMELIA, of 
Denmark, completed her eighty-second year on 
the 5th of July. She is the oldest living mem- 
ber of any of the royal families of Europe. 

—The American Episcopal bishops are not 
only eagerly sought and positively stuffed with 
hospitality during their sojourn in England, but 
in the discussions of the Lambeth Conference 
acquit themselves with much distinction. The 
most important subject discussed by the Confer- 
ence—important to all Christians—was the best 
mode or modes of resisting the attacks of infi- 
delity. The introduction fell to the Bishop of 
Ohio. The chief mode of resistance proposed 
was the better provision for the intellectual 
training of the clergy, advanced by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. On Thursday, July 4, the topic being 
the condition and needs of the various Churches 
of the Anglican communion, the American and 
colonial bishops took a large share in the discus- 
sion, which was introduced by the Bishop of 
Delaware. The addresses of the Canadian Bish- 
- of Ontario and Bishop Coxz, of Western New 

ork, are said to have been among the best, 
“though in different styles, one dealing more 
with the facts, the other with the poetry of the 
question.” On the 10th of July the Lord Mayor 
of London gave a dinner at the Mansion-Honse 
to seventy-eight bishops. That might be set 
down as one of the “ festivals’ of the Church. 
No reason to suppose it was a fast. 

—Noted as was CHARLES MaTuews for his ju- 
venility, his mother was far more remarkable 
for youthfulness of appearance in her advancing 
years; nevertheless, she concealed her real age 
by every possible means. A gentleman at a par- 
ty a long time ago ventured to ask her her age. 
“ Fifty-two,’’ was her reply. Going over to the 
son, he inquired his age also. ‘ Fifty-five,’’ was 
the frank answer. ‘‘ But your mother says she 
is only fifty-two. Howis this?” ‘My mother, 
you see, was always so very precocious,”’ laugh- 
ed MaTHEws. On another occasion a lady asked 
him his age and that of his youthful-looking 
mother. ‘ Well, I am fifty-six,” replied Matru- 
Ews, “and I suppose my mother must be fifty- 
seven.” 

—Miss Mary Truman, of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, proved herself a true heroine a few days 
since while visiting some friends near Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. She was walking alon 
the river-bank, when her attention was attracte 
to the cries of two women near by. Running 
to the spot, she beheld a boy struggling in the 
water below. A glance told her that the boy 
was aici and stopping only long enough 
to throw off her walking shoes and hat, she 
plunged into the river, and swam to the side of 
the drowning boy just in time to catch him by 
the collar as he was sinking for the last time. 
Weighed down as she was by her wet skirts, the 
brave girl had great difficulty in reaching the 
bank with her charge, but she finally made it. 
Once safe, she fainted. The boy proved to bea 
son of Frank Moors, a farmer living near the 
scene of the accident. 

—Mr. Mackay, the bonanza king, was born in 
Dublin in 1835, and is now in the very prime of 
life. His career up to the year 1863 was marked 
by many vicissitudes. He then became asso- 
ciated with Mr. T. M. WaLkKer, and to this firm 
were added, in 1865, Messrs. FLoop and O’ Brien. 
In 1868 Mr. WaLKER retired and Mr. Farr came 
in. The stupendous enterprise of these four men 
then became manifest. They having secured the 

Hale and Norcross, one of the bonanza mines, 
were enabled to procure others, finally purchas- 
ing the Consolidated Virginia ground for about 
$80,000. Further acquisitions of territory re- 
sulted in their obtaining that marvellous deposit 
of ore known as the Comstock lode. With 
their constantly increasing capital, and the act- 
ive and incessant efforts made by Mr. Mackay 
and his partners, the wonderful bonanza mines 
were eventually opened to the astonished world. 
Mr. Mackay has three-eighths of the profit de- 
rived from them, and yearly adds to his over- 
flowing exchequer the almost fabulous sum of 
$12,000,000. This is calculated to bring him 
in exactly $25 per minute, $1500 an hour, and 
$36,000 a day. Little over forty-two years of 
age, Mr. Mackay is still in the prime of life, 
has a handsome, commanding face, splendid 
physi ue and fine presence, and whether among 

is miners, in the society of the élite, or in the 
bosom of his family, we behold in the “‘ boss’’ 
of the “ Big Bonanza’ all those attributes which 

‘© to make up the thorough man and the court- 





y gentleman, 
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Monograms.—Cross saddler’s silk from one out- > idien siti Adem ate | 
Stitch Embroidery. line to another, work the t 
Fies. 1 and 2 outlines in button-hole stitch 
igs. 1 an ° with similar silk, and cut . E 
THESE monograms are work- away the material between 
ed in cross stitch with worsted the bars. a 5 
or silk in different colors. J 
Monogram. » 


Tis monogram is worked 


Figured Organdy Garden 
Hat. 


, ‘ ‘ in satin and tent stitch with | g 
Tuis hat, with brim pointed white and colored embroid- a 
in front, is made of figured 


ery cotton. \ 


Batiste Handkerchief. 

Tus white batiste hand- 
kerchief is trimmed with a 
border worked in chain i Pig, Mies Tee 


Fig. 2.—Apriication Figure on Perro- 
RATED Boarp ror Winpow-Screey, Fie, 1. 
Fu Size. 


white organdy, and is under- 
laid with blue lustring. The 
trimming consists of ruches 
of organdy edged with lace, 



































Fig. 1.—Monoeram, 
Cross Stircu Emprowery. 





and sewed on the cap 
partly plain and partly 
in spiral rows, Strings 
of organdy edged with 
lace, 


Swiss Muslin Gar- 
den Hat. 

Tus coarse straw hat 
is covered with puffed 
and gathered Swiss mus- 
lin, and is trimmed with 
box-pleated ruches of 
the material edged with 
lace. A bow and strings 
of red gros grain ribbon 
complete the trimming. 


Fig. 2.—Monooram. 
Cross Stitcn Em- 
BROIDERY. 


stitch with blue, 
red, and yellow 
cotton. The out- 
er edge is finish- 
ed with button- 
hole stitch scal- 
lops worked with 
blue cotton. 


Duster Basket, 
Figs. 1-3. 
Tus basket is 

made of varnish- 

ed black cane 
rods finished on 
the ends with 
white beads, The 
bottom, sides, and 
lid are interlined 
Swiss Mustis Garpen Har. with card-board, 


Border for Lamp 
Mat.—Point Russe 
and Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Tus embroidery is 
worked on white cloth, 
scalloped, and pinked 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Cuemise YoxEs, ETC. : Wauirr Emprorpery. 


Waite Emproiery. 
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& Fig. 4.—Borprr ror Cuemise YOKEs, 
Fig. 3.—Borper ror Caemise YOKEs, Ge 


ETC.— WHITE Emsroiery. 


BorperR ror Lamp Mat.—Point Russe 
AND CHarn Stirca EmpBroiveEry. 
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Fig. 1.—Winpow-Screey.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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: on the edge. The flowers are | which is covered on the outside with 
ro i ib YX i ‘worked ‘with silver gray saddler’s | perforated board and on the inside 
ith Va Ws hs Sa0)- silk in ‘chain stitch; overcast in | with pressed silver paper. For the 
“WSAVNNIY point Russe with red silk, and filled | foundation of the cover use light gray 
AKK y in’ knotted stitch with yellow silk. | and for the application steel gray per- 
as Pee NG » The sprays between the flowers | forated board. Fig. 8 shows the em- 
4 hgh ely H b joguet Sot alka: hh ‘sf = are worked in herring-bone stitch | broidery for the middle of the front. 
ith ' th < sts " ‘ ster tun ° het atts nh ak nite ric ‘1 with shaded green split filling silk. | The application is set on in back stitch 
For the open-work part run the | and in point Russe with white silk. 
Fig. 2.—Desien ror Duster Basket, Fic. 1.—Arruication outlines, and for the connecting | The rest of the embroidery is worked Fig. 3. a FOR Synge Basket, mis 
Empromwery oN Perroratep Boarp. bars stretch the thread with white | with red silk in point Russe and with MBROIDERY ON PERFORAT 
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red and white silk in Smyrna stitch. Fig. 2 shows a section of the 
cover for the sides. The middle application is set on in point Russe 
with red and white silk, and the outer application is cross-stitched 
with white silk. The foundation is embroidered in point Russe with 
red silk. The cover of the lid is worked in a 
similar manner. Cane rings are set on the 
wrong side for hanging up the basket, and a 
similar ring serves to fasten the lid. 


Highland Suit for 
Boy from 6 to 8 
Years old. 

Tue kilt-pleated skirt 
is made of Scotch plaid, 
and is trimmed with half 
rosettes and ends of 
Scotch plaid ribbon. The 
black cloth jacket with 
vest fronts is finished on 
the bottom with tabs of 
the same material, which are trimmed with 
buttons and simulated button-holes as shown 
by the illustration. Buttons and button- 
holes serve for closing. The black patent- 
leather pouch is bound with metal and 
trimmed with white Angora fringe. Cloth 
cap, trimmed in the back with a bow and on 
the right side with a clasp. 


and is used for the handsomest robes in the wardrobe. It may be 

lengthened according to taste, as mothers differ about the length of 

these dresses, varying them from one yard to a yard and a fourth in 

length. The slip is a simple and very pretty little dress made with 

a yoke, and usually supplied with a hemmed 

string of the muslin to pass around the 

\ | waist and tie behind. The jacket is used 
\\\| 











































for delicate infants that are oad sufficiently 
protected by high waists 
with long sleeves. When 
crocheted zephyr jackets 
are not used, fine soft 
cashmere is chosen, and 
embroidered slightly. The 
bib is of simple shape, 
buttoned behind. The cap 
may be made of tucked or 
shirred nansook, else of 
Valenciennes _ insertion 
edged with a ruche of 
lace. 








DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
OF INFANT’S WARDROBE—CLOAK, ROBE, 
YOKE SLIP, JACKET, BIB, AND CAP. 

Cioak.—This pattern is in five pieces, viz., 
front, back, cape, yoke, and sleeve. Place 


Fig. 2.—Bonnet For 

Girt FROM 2 TO 4 

YRARS OLD.—FRont. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Bonnet For 

Girt FROM 2 TO 4 

YEARS OLD.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Broocu. _‘ Fig. 2.—Broocu % on 


witH Bouvet. 





Fig. 3.—Broocu Fig. 4.—Broocu. 
with Bovavert. 


Bonnet for Girl from 2 to 4 om, ¥ Eee cead 
Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. oe tA Re ~ 

Tue brim of this white straw bonnet 
is faced in front with pleated blue gros 
grain, and trimmed with a tulle ruche 
edged with Valenciennes lace. A bias 
strip of maize gros grain two inches and 
a half wide, edged with a blue piping, is Sixx Tutte Neck-Tis. 
wound around the crown, and arranged 
in a bow in front, the knot of which is composed 
of a strip of the material pleated in fan shape, and 
trimmed with a metal brooch. A wing of pale blue 
and silver gray feathers and a blue heron feather 
complete the trimming. Strings of pale blue ribbon. 


Boy’s Yellow Straw Hat. 
ArounD the crown of this hat is wound navy blue 
faille ribbon two inches wide, which forms stream- 
ers at the right side. 


the front of the cloak and the back of the 
cape on the edge of the goods. Place 
the back of the yoke on a bias fold, the 
back of the cloak on a fold of the goods 
to avoid a seam. Cut the sleeve length- 
wise; the perforations at the top show 
the size and form of the under part. 
Make one pleat on each side of the front, 
turning toward the front, one box pleat 
in the middle of the back, and a single pleat on each side, 
turning toward the under-arm seam. Place the perfora- 
tions evenly together for each pleat. Close the seams. 
Join the yoke to the cloak by meeting the notches. The 
notches at the top and bottom of the yoke show where to 
turn for the hem. Sew in the sleeve by placing the long 
seam to the notch in the back part, and the short seam to 
that in the front part of the armhole. Sew the cape to the 
neck of the yoke on the wrong side. Trim the cloak and 
cape as illustrated. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of piqué, 27 inches wide, 3} yards. 

Rose.—This pattera is in five pieces, viz., front, side 
form for the front, back of waist, skirt for the back, and 
sleeve. Join the seams by the notches. Gather the top 
of the back breadth and sew to the waist. Cut the front 
and back breadths with the middle of each piece laid on a 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut the remaining pieces 
lengthwise. Cut a slit in the middle of the back breadth 
for the opening. The notches at the top and bottom of 
the waist show where to turn for the hem. Sew in the 
sleeve by placing the long seam to the notch in the back 
part, and the short one to that in the front part of the armhole. The 
perforations at the top show the size and form of the under part. A quarter 
of an inch is allowed in the pattern for seams. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 2% yards. 

Yoke Surr.—This pattern is in four pieces, 
viz., front and back breadths, yoke, and sleeve. 
Cut the front and back with the middle of each 
laid on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. Place 
the front of the yoke on a bias fold of the goods. 
The notches at the top and bottom of the back part 
show where to turn for the hem. Cut a slit in 
the middle of the back breadth down to the notch 
for an opening. Stitch a strip of the material on 
the wrong side of the fronts in the line of perfo- 
rations, and run linen tapes in the shirrs thus 
formed. Gather the top of the front and back 
breadths, and join to the yoke by meeting the 
notches. Cord the neck of the yoke. Sew in 
the sleeve by placing the long seam to the notch 
in the back part, and the short one to that in the 
front part of the armhole. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 
Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 24 yards. 

Jacket.—This pattern is in three pieces, 
viz., front, back, and sleeve. Cut the front 
on the edge of the goods. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn for 
the hem. Cut. the back with the middle 
placed on a fold of the goods. Join the 
seams. Cut the sleeve lengthwise; the per- 
forations at the top show the size and form 
of the under part. Sew in the sleeve by pla- 
cing the long seam to the notch in the back 
part, and the short one to that in the front 
part of the armhole. A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, } yard. 

Brs.—This pattern is in one piece. Cut the 
middle of the front on a fold of the goods 





Boy’s YeLttow Srraw Har. 


EMBROIDERED SERGE NECK-T1x, 


Bouquet Brooches, Figs. 1-4. 

Turse brooches are used for fastening small cor- ’ 
sage bouquets. Fig. 1 is a salamander of gilt bronze Fig. 5.—Ineant’s Brn. 
and black enamel, which rests on two bronze rings, Wir Cur Paper Patrery. 
and is furnished with a pin. 

Fig. 2 holds a spray of violets and lilies-of-the-valley, the stems of which 
are run through the brooch of gilt metal in the shape of a serpent. 

Fig. 3 shows a bouquet of rose-buds and leaves, clasped by a brooch rep- 
resenting a bronze leaf and vine set with stones and pearls, 

The brooch Fig, 4 represents a fly of black and white enamel and gilt 


bronze. 
Silk Tulle Neck-Tie. 


Tus embroidered white silk tulle neck-tie is fifty inches long and ten 
inches wide, and is cut pointed on the ends. The hem, which is seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, is run with white filling 
silk. For the flowers sew on white and maize 
chenille so as to form small knots. For each 
knot take a piece of wired chenille seven-eighths 
of an inch long, twist the ends together, and 
fasten the single knots on the foundation in 
clusters to simulate grapes. The leaves are 
worked im satin stitch with olive green silk floss, 
and the veins and stems in tent stitch with 
brown silk. The ends of the cravat are trimmed 
with white and olive green silk fly fringe. 


Embroidered Serge Neck-Tie. 

Tus neck-tie consists of a piece of 
maize-colored serge forty-five inches long 
and five inches and three-quarters wide, 
which is edged with a narrow hem, and 
finished on the ends with embroidery. 
Having transferred the design to the ma- 
terial, work the outlines of the flowers 
and leaves in chain stitch, and fill them 
in knotted stitch. For the flowers use 
blue and pink silk in two shades, for the 
overlapping petals yellow, and for the ca- 
lyxes and stems brown silk. The leaves 
and buds are worked with olive green silk 
in two shades, in a similar manner. The 
embroidery is edged with scallops worked 
in chain stitch. The ends of the neck-tie 
are edged with white silk netted fringe, 
es with grelots and tassels of colored 
silk. 





Fig. 6.—Inrant’s Cap. 
Wrrn Cur Parer 
Parrern, 



























Fig. 3.—Inranv’s Yore Sup. 
Wirna Cur Paper Partrern. 


prise all that are necessary fot 
a baby’s outfit. The cloak pat- 
tern in the wardrobe set is made 
with a yoke and sleeves, and has 
the effect of the double capes as 
now used, with shorter upper cape 
than was formerly worn, and with 
a more slender appearance. It 
may be made of piqué for sum- 
mer, or of cashmere or flannel 
for colder weather. The pattern 
given of the robe is also new 








Infant’s Wardrobe—Cloak, Robe, 


Yoke Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap. Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Croak.—Witn Cut ‘Fig. 4.—Inrant’s Jacker. Fig. 2.—Isrant’s Rope.—Wirn Crt io wong seam. Close the back with a but- 
> “4 ey > . > > on an Oop. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. Parr ParrEan. Wie Cor Parse Parreas. rae Fae Quantity of material, } yard. 
HE garments illustrated in this ward- Fies. 1-6.—INFANT’S WARDROSS-CLOAE, ROBE, YOKE ear, JACKET, BIB, AND CAP.—WITH Cap.—This pattern is in two pieces—front 
robe, added to those of which patterns PAPER PATTERN and crown. Place the top of the cap and 


were given in Bazar No. 32, Vol. XI. un- [Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1-6, Infant's Wardrobe—Cloak, Robe, Yoke Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap—sent middle of the crown on a fold of the goods 
der the name of Infant’s Lingerie, com- by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty- five Cents for the entire Set.) to avoid seams. Gather the back of the front 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. [Aveusr 24, 1878. 
to fit the crown. A shirr string is run in the |, await the conclusion. It is a ghost story that | much about it. Poor papa! And hetold me he | wife instead of to Captain Dunstan, and so, of 
neck of the cap to conform to the neck. A quar- | she is telling—of that we may be sure; and the hoped I should be a good wife, and never give | course, he could not marry.” 


ter of an inch is allowed for seams. 
Quantity of material, } yard. 








FRUITLESS. 
A GROAN FROM SUSAN GINGHAM. 
(vnom “ Puncu.”) 

(“The extraordinary fecundity of the United States 
in the matter of fruit is proverbial; but it may not be 
generally known that three million peach-trees bloom 
every spring on the sunny plains between the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake bays. The details of the Amer- 
ican fruit crop almost savor of romance. The apple 
crop of the country is past counting ; the surplus fruit, 
if properly saved, would keep all Europe in table lux- 
uries. The birds on New Hampshire hills are feasted 
with raspberries, the mountains of North Carolina and 
Tennessee are purple with blackberries which go to 
waste; and the time has been when an extra 
crop of peaches in Delaware has meant a million 
kets of fruit untouched upon the trees.” 

Ma. Ponon: 
This startling extrack, which I wenture to inclose, 
Tom, my nephew, read out loud, in aggerawation, I 


suppose. : 

I was picking a few gooseberries, with a eye to jam, 
and he 

Said he thought it aperypo—whatever that may chance 
to be. 


Which I call it downright riling. Gracious goodness! 
here am I 

Paying sech a price for fruit as is enough a saint to try, 

While in Delaware by millions peaches waste upon 
the trees, 

And on the New Hampshire hills the birds eats as 
much fruit as they please. 


Well, them Yanks is precious lucky. Things in 
England is gone queer. 

Fruits with us ain’t wot they wos, but mostly poor, 
and likewise dear. 

Wot with blights and sopping summers, big jam- 
makers, and them clubs, 

Little fruit we gets, and wot we do is windfalls, specks, 
and scrubs. 


Strorberries ain’t got no sweetness; as for apples, 
bless yer ‘art, 

Not one sample in a dozen’s fit for pudden or for tart; 

For cherries they’re all skin and stone, and as for 
ribating apples, lor! 

They're like good Cheshire cheese, a pleasink mem’ry, 
and no more, 


True, there’s lots of ram new-fangled things as they 
call forren fruits, 

Eatin’ like raw scarlet-runners, or as tough as rhubarb 
roots, 

Prickly-pears and them bananas, tasting jest like 
sweetened soap, 

But you won't find British housewives cottoning to 
sech, I hope. 


England's fruits was England’s pride, and ’ome-made 
jam our household boast; 

Oh! the rare tucks-out I've had of gooseberry-fool 
and buttered toast! 

Then the jars of raspberry jam—but there, it doesn’t 
bear a thought. 

If there’s any raspberries grow’d, they’re by Crosse & 
Blackwell bought. 


Them shop jams is hutter ’umbug; but we never has 
no sun, 

And the fruiting season's over most afore it seems 
begun. 

Tom declares Pomoner’s cut us; wot he means I do 
not know, 

But I'm sure our fruits to-day ain’t like the fruits of 
long ago. 


Apples! Wy, the shams we gets is jest heart-breaking. 
I believe 

If they'd grow’d like that at fust, one never would 
have tempted Eve ; 

Which I've always felt conwinced the fruit as caused 
that fatal elippin’ 

Mast ’a bin that British pride, a reg’lar old ripsting 
pippin! 


Haven’t seen one not for years; the fruiterers say 
they’re dying out. 

Wy the dickens did they let em? Wot must they 
have been about ? 

Now we've nowt but measly windfalls, tasteless and 
but seldom sound, 

Sold in open shops by Jews, and, like pertatera, by 
the pound. 


Then to read about them Yankees, with their splendid 
apple crop, 

Their three million blooming peach-trees, and—but 
there, I'd better stop! 

Which I'm a patriot, I ope, but a turn in Tennessee 

Would, I fear, make half a Yankee of 


Yours sadly, Susan G. 





“FOLK-LORE.” 
See illustration on page 544. 


HE folk-lore of all nations consists chiefly of 
fairy tales, ghost stories, and startling nar- 
ratives calculated to chill one with horror and 
curdle the blood in his veins. There is a fam- 
ily resemblance in this kind of literature which 
goes far to prove universal kinship. The tales 
of the old wives of Norway and Sweden do not 
differ as widely as one might suppose from those 
rehearsed in Eastern harems, and the Miarchen of 
the German peasants are not very far removed 
from those of the Scotch and English crones, al- 
though each is tinged with the national charac- 
teristics. 

Youth and age sympathize in the enjoyment of 
folk-lore. The aged constitute themselves the 
narrators, and draw upon their experience, or 
rather their untaught imagination, for tales that 
find eager listeners in the children that crowd 
round the speaker. That dame is the most 
popular who can invent the most wonderful his- 
tories or relate the most marvellous traditions. 
The artist has given a graphic picture of a group 
of this kind in the accompanying engraving. 
The beidame, who might figure as the heroine of 
one of her own tales, has dropped her distaff in 
the interest excited by her story, while, with out- 
stretched stick and skinny hand extended, she 
acts the part to the life, and has reached such a 
culmination of horror that one of her audience 
has actually stopped her ears, afraid to hear more, 
while the other barefoot girls open-mouthed 





children are momentarily expecting to see the 
apparition, in spite of the horseshoe nailed to 
the wall to keep off evil spirits. The picture is 
most effective, and is worthy of careful study. 
The original attracted much attention in the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy at London. 








ALL OR NOTHING. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrnoz or “ A Gotpen Sorrow,” “Taz Biossomme 
OF aN ALOE,” ETO., ETO, 





CHAPTER THE TENTH. 
FOOLS’ PARADISE. 


“ By the time she finds out what has happened, 
she won’t care a straw.” Such had been the 
easy and satisfying conclusion arrived at by Lady 
Rosa Chumleigh on her daughter’s wedding day, 
when she had succeeded in preventing her from 
learning the facts that had reversed Captain Dun- 
stan’s ineligibility, How much truth was there 
in that conclusion? How much knowledge of 
her daughter’s real nature on the part of Lady 
Rosa did it reveal? Judging from Laura’s gen- 
eral demeanor, Lady Rosa might have been pro- 
nounced perfectly right, and an admirable judge 
of character. This, however, was not altogether 
the case; there were other influences at work 
with Laura besides the shallowness of her own 
feelings and the beneficent action of custom on 
which her mother had reckoned to induce her to 
take things quietly, and to conform with a good 
grace to the novel circumstances in which her 
marriage with Robert Thornton had placed her. 

Of course her ignorance of the death of Mrs. 
Drummond, and Edward Dunstan’s succession to 
the inheritance of which he had been deprived 
by the admiral’s will, did not last long. Almost 
immediately after her return from Scotland Lau- 
ra heard all about the matter. It would have 
been impossible that Laura could have heard of 
Edward Dunstan’s too long delayed good fortune 
without a certain shock of regret, without a cer- 
tain indulgence in the thought of the “might 
have been ;” but the effect upon her of the ironic- 
al action of fate in the matter was divided from 
identity with its effect upon him by all the dis- 
tance that separates a passion from a preference, 
a purpose from a fancy, and a defined life from 
a desultory one. 

The intelligence had not been conveyed to Lau- 
ra in her husband’s presence, and this she had 
regarded as very fortunate; not so much for her 
own sake as for his; not because she was afraid 
of him—though she was so, just a little—but be- 
cause she was learning to recognize and respect 
in him something of intensity and candor which 
was not in herself, and which she would not 
wound with intention. She was glad she had 
had time to get over the first impression before 
she met her husband again, and then she began 
to feel a little surprise at the comparative ease 
with which she surmounted that first impression. 
If Robert Thornton had been a different kind of 
man, not so serious about things, and not so very, 
very much devoted to her, and of such strangely 
romantic notions, she would not have minded tell- 
ing him a bit, and the proceeding would have had 
its advantages, because it would have made him 
understand Lady Rosa thoroughly, and rendered 
things easier for the future; but Robert Thorn- 
ton being what he was, it would not do. 

Laura’s natural cleverness comprised the gift 
of caution, and the exigencies of her life under 
her mother’s régime had cultivated that gift, so 
that even with Julia Carmichael she was not 
completely thrown off her guard. The seemingly 
unnetural circumstance that the two girls should 
have lived so long in the same house on perfect- 
ly affectionate terms, and that Julia should have 
known nothing whatever of the episode of Ed- 
ward Dunstan’s hopes and disappointment, is 
easily explicable. Lady Rosa had said, “I won't 
have this nonsense talked about to any one; I 
don’t choose Julia to know that such folly was 
ever contemplated ;” and Laura had not dared to 
disobey her. She had not, indeed, felt inclined 
to do so—Laura had no gushiness about her— 
but, at all events, she would not have dared; and 
when the marriage between herself and Mr. Thorn- 
ton was arranged, Laura was very glad that the 
position had not been complicated by the neces- 
sity for any explanations to Julia, for she felt un- 
comfortably certain that had any such been call- 
ed for, they must have assumed a palliative and 
exculpatory form. 

Julia, if placed in Laura’s circumstances, would 
have unquestionably shown fight ; she might, in- 
deed, have been prevented from marrying the 
man she loved, because he was poor, if she had 
loved a man who could have been persuaded to 
withdraw his suit as Edward Dunstan had been 
persuaded, but her malleability would have stopped 
there; she could never have been induced to mar- 
ry a man whom she did not love. This Laura 
felt so strongly that, laying as she did great 
store by Julia’s affection, she was glad that noth- 
ing had ever tempted her to disregard her moth- 
er’s command, and for the sake of a little present 
sympathy render herself suspect in Julia’s eyes. 

To the first feelings with which Laura had 
learned that, at the very time that she had given 
herself to another, Edward Dunstan had realized 
ali the hopes that had been dashed to the ground 
at Admiral Drummond’s death, succeeded a spec- 
ulation upon the sentiments of her father and 
mother on the occasion, 

“Poor papa,” thought Laura, as she dried the 
tears that had fallen, in no great abundance, from 
her eyes, “would have been quite content with 
him as he was; and I am sure he felt very sor- 
ry for both of us. He would be sorry for Mr. 
Thornton too if he thought I should fret very 








Mr. Thornton cause to regret that he had married 
me; and I promised him that I never would, if it 
were only for papa’s sake. Butmamma! I won- 
der whether she will speak of him to me? I won- 
der how and when she heard about it, and what 
she thought ? I wonder was she at all sorry for 
me, or did she regret that she had not let me 
have a little more time ? I should think she must 
have felt a little regret, for, after all, my marriage 
was only a risk and a chance then: no poser 
have known how good Mr. Thornton would be to 
me. 

Poor “ Mr. Thornton!” Ifhe could have known 
that his wife called him by that formal name even 
in her thoughts! If he could have known that 
gratitude of a tepid kind was the strongest senti- 
ment he had as yet awakened in the heart that 
he had tried so hard and so persistently to win! 

A change came over Laura’s mind, however, 
when she and Julia Carmichael met for the first 
time since Laura’s marriage, and Julia related to 
her the incident of the Morning Post. 

It was at Hunsford, where the newly married 
pair proposed to make a very brief stay. The 
reception of Laura and her husband by Lady 
Rosa and the colonel had been characteristic. 
Lady Rosa patronized her son-in-law, and. left 
Laura to the society of her father and her cousin 
—an arrangement which suited all parties except 
Mr. Thornton. He was an amiable man, and he 
had a very proper sense of the claims of his 
wife’s parents upon him ; but he disliked Lady 
Rosa, while he liked the colonel, and could have 
found a degree of pleasure in his company which 
was not altogether explicable, seeing that Colonel 
Chumleigh and himself had no pursuits or tastes 
in common—except Laura; and in that excep- 
tion was the explanation of Mr. Thornton’s liking 
for his father-in-law. He knew very well that 
he owed Lady Rosa’s patronage to his fortune; 
he knew that he owed the colonel’s kindliness to 
the colonel’s belief that Laura’s happiness was 
safe and assured in his hands. 

Laura had arrived at Hunsford in a mutinous 
mood, which had a mixed source, arising partly 
from the girlish impulse to display and assert her 
independence, and to show her tyrannical mother 
how completely she was her own mistress and 
“spoiled” by Mr. Thornton, and partly from the 
development of her intelligence, which had taught 
her to understand Lady Rosa’s absolute heart- 
lessness in all the transactions in which Laura 
had been concerned. She was looking brilliant- 
ly pretty, she was in high spirits, and she cer- 
tainly did “ show off’’ a little, to the amusement 
of Julia, and the surprise of Mr. Thornton, who 
had never seen any self-assertion about Laura 
before. Lady Rosa, however, was perfectly equal 
to the occasion, and she put Laura in her place, 
as she afterward expressed it, with such prompti- 
tude that Laura went meekly to the rooms ap- 
propriated to her with as thorough a sense of 
being snubbed as she had ever experienced in 
her life. 

Julia accompanied her ; and when the cousins 
were alone together they both laughed. 

“Tt won’t do, Laura,” said Julia; “and you 
had better take care or you’ll find yourself din- 
ing at the side table, like the French duchess 
elect who did not courtesy low enough to her 
mamma. Lady Rosa is of opinion that ‘my 
daughter’s my daughter all the days of her life.’ 
Her ‘ Don’t litter the room, my dear, with your 
things ; keep your bonnet on till you go up stairs,’ 
was quite in the old-style.” 

“Tt was indeed,” said Laura, ruefully; “ but 
then,” she added, cheering up, “so was papa 
quite in the old style, and the dogs, and you, 
Julia, and I have made up my mind not to mind 
mamma.” 

It was not until late in the evening that Julia 
had an opportunity of telling Laura about the 
little incident that had puzzled her so much. 
The cousins were in Laura’s room, from whose 
bow-window, luxuriously adorned with climbing 
hop and vine, they could trace the course of the 
colonel and Mr. Thornton, as they walked to and 
fro in the shrubbery, by the dull specks of fire 
emitted by their respective cigars, and Julia was 
brushing Laura’s hair—a proceeding which was 
also quite in the old style, reminding the girls of 
those late talks which Lady Rosa had so often 
interrupted by her domiciliary visits. 

“Tt was so very odd,” said Julia, “so mysteri- 
ous altogether, that I have been longing to find 
out about it. I could not have explained it all in 
writing, and so I just captured the newspaper 
and put it away until I could show it to you. 
course I did not ask my uncle a question; it 
would only have disturbed him, and it is so awk- 
ward to have overheard any thing that’s not in- 
tended for one. I'll show it to you in a minute, 
when I’ve rolled up your hair.” 

Then she produced the copy of the Morning 
Post, and the two bright heads bent themselves 
over it. Laura had suspected from the first words 
of Julia’s communication what it was that she 
should find in the newspaper, and she had betray- 
ed nothing beyond curiosity. 

“The paper was turned up so, and this was the 
page she pointed to,” said Julia. 

Laura had already recognized the paragraph 
that contained the account of the death of Mrs. 
Drummond, of Bevis, and the accession of her late 
husband’s nephew to the estate. She said, very 
calmly, “That must be the paragraph mamma 
pointed out to papa.” 

“That! But what has that to do with you? 
Why should Lady Rosa have hidden it from you ? 
What could it have had to do with your mar- 
riage ?” 

“Nothing, in reality; but I dare say mamma 
thought it might have upset me. I never told 
you, dear Julia, because she forbade me, but this 
Captain Dunstan cared for me at one time, and— 
and it might have come to something only that 
Admiral Drummond left all his property to his 





Julia said nothing whatever when her cousin 
paused. She was literally too much astonished 
to 8 

“Tt was not very wise of mamma,” Laura re- 
sumed, with a little hurry in her tone—she had 
a consciousness of what Julia was thinking—“ to 
conceal this from me. She ought to have known 
that it would not have made any difference— 
then.” 

“But, Laura,” said Julia, slowly, and with a 
steady look into her cousin’s face, “did you care 
for Captain Dunstan? Would you have married 
him if you had been allowed ?” 

“ As things were ?” asked Laura, with a blush. 
“Well, perhaps not. At all events, it is better 
not to talk about it now, isn’t it? No good can 
come of discussing it. I am very glad you told 
me, because it was not with my will that there 
ever was any secret about it between you and me; 
but we had much better leave it there now.” 

Julia, though feeling that very little of the se- 
eret had been revealed even now, could only as- 
sent. She folded up the newspaper, put it in her 
pocket, and was going to take leave of Laura for 
er night, when a sudden remembrance struck 

er. 

“ Laura,” she said, “this Captain Dunstan is 
the person whom Sir Wilfrid Esdaile expected to 
meet at Ceylon. I know that from John’s last 
letter. He is coming home; you will see him. 
Tell me only one thing: shall you mind it?” 

Great anxiety, even fear, was in Julia’s mind 
as she asked this question, and it expressed it- 
self in her voice. Laura was not insensible to 
this, nor to the difference between her cousin’s 
way of thinking and her own. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said, taking Julia’s 
hand tenderly, and looking up in the face that 
was bent over her with true solicitude. “I do 
not think I should mind very much. When I 
heard this, I knew, of course, that he would come 
home, and that we might meet. But he knows, 
of course, about my marriage by this time, and 
he will not mind much either, 1 dare say. Noth- 
ing very tragical ever happens nowadays, you 
know.” And here Laura laughed, an unreal little 
laugh. “I dare say Captain Dunstan andI shall 
not meet for a long time, if ever, and perhaps 
he’ll be married by that time.” 

“Nothing very tragical ever happens nowa- 
days”—Julia’s thoughts repeated Laura’s words. 
“Tt seems to me that something very tragical has 
happened already.” 

“May I ask you just one thing more?” Julia 
said, “ and then I will never mention the subject 
again, if you like. Does Mr. Thornton know?” 

“ He does not.” ‘ 

“Oh, Laura, that is very wrong. And it is very 
unsafe.” 

“ My dear Julia, excuse me if I differ with you 
on that point. You can not possibly know Mr. 
Thornton’s disposition so well as I do, and I am 
sure he had better never hear any thing at all 
about it. Mamma would not allow me to say 
any thing to him before we married, and I cer- 
tainly shall not trouble his mind now.” 

“] suppose you know best, Laura, but it seems 
all wrong to me.” 

At this moment the cousins heard Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s step in the adjoining dressing-room, and 
Julia, much to Laura’s relief, took leave of her 
for the night. 

It seemed all very wrong to Julia Carmichael, 
who had already had her doubts about the safe- 
ty and the wisdom, and, indeed, the honesty, of 
Laura’s conduct in marrying with so little love 
in her heart for the man with whom she had un- 
dertaken to pass and to share all her life—doubts 
which had become more and more defined as 
Laura’s letters reached her, all lacking the tone 
which Julia’s own feelings taught her to miss. 
And now to discover that Laura had loved an- 
other (for Julia did not doubt that, though her 
direct question had been not answered, but elud- 
ed), had relinquished him because he was poor, and 
had allowed her husband, if not to believe that 
he was loved—she did not think Mr. Thornton 
could be mistaken on that point—at least to be- 
lieve that she was quite fancy-free, was a great 
blow to her. Her different bringing up and her 
natural rectitude of mind rendered Julia keenly 
sensitive to the want of principle and the essen- 
tial coarseness that characterized so many of the 
lives and the deeds of the people who formed the 
society among which her uncle and aunt moved ; 
but hitherto she had supposed her own relations 
to be actuated by motives a little superior to 
those which she plainly perceived to be at work 
around her. To her the discovery of cold calcu- 
lation, fickleness, and the absence of any thing 
like an appreciation of the sacredness of mar- 
riage was a revelation of profound immorality. 
She did not, indeed, extend the full blame of it 
to her uncle, because she was accustomed to think 
of him as lacking a will of his own, and ruled by 
Lady Resa; still, in this extreme case, she could 
not but despise him. This had all constituted, 
Julia thought, sadly, a very bad beginning: how 
would things go on, and how would they end? 
She could only hope that Laura and Captain Dun- 
stan might not meet, and she could not help won- 
dering a little whether Captain Dunstan had been 
a very devoted lover, ke Mr. Thornton, or had 
taken his fate with any thing of the same com- 
posure which she imputed to Laura. 

And then Julia was led by her reflections, as 
indeed often happened, to contemplate her own 
good fortune, her own security, her own exceed- 
ing happiness, in béing the chosen of her true and 
brave lover. No hesitation would she have had 
at any time in obeying the injunction, 

“Down on your knees, 
And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love.” 
Her attitude of mind was most grateful for so 
immense a boon; but as Julia said her prayers 
that night, and afterward looked at the little 
packet of letters which rested always under her 
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pillow, there was an additional fervor in her 
thankfulness, lent by the feeling of safety amid 
surroundings full of insecurity. 

Lady Rosa Chumleigh and her daughter had 
never had much to say to oneanother at any time, 
and their mutual communicativeness was not in- 
creased by Laura’s marriage. Laura had plenty 
to say to her father, and the colonel accepted 
her gay and pretty talkativeness as a satisfac- 
tory proof that all was ny ig her. He would 
have liked her to tell him that she was very 
“happy,” rather than that she was very “lucky” 
—for Laura still used the phrase that had 
jarred upon her father’s ear on the eve of her 
wedding day—and he would have liked to find 
her more actively and soouenaly interested in her 
husband’s affairs and pursuits ; but Colonel Chum- 
leigh was accustomed to take his happiness in a 





cracked and flawed condition, and never quar- | 
. ers, and Captain Ring, ane pered about them. 
He got them at Dane 


relled with any thing short of utter smash. The 
more he saw of Robert Thornton the more he 


liked him, and the deeper became his sense of | 


his daughter’s good fortune. Thornton’s prac- 
tical good sense and energy were perhaps rather 
oppressive to the colonel individually. He was 
dimly aware that many things might be much 
better managed at Hunsford than they were, and 
he entirely acquiesced in the suggestions of his. 
son-in-law as the two “ walked round” the small 
domain; but he felt at the same time that they 
would never be acted on. To see that a thing 
was wrong and to set it right with the least, pos- 
sible delay was Robert Thornton’s way; to see 
that a thing was wrong, to “ mention” it to Lad 
Rosa, and, if his observation remained un ; 
to forget the grievance as soon and as complete- 
ly as possible, was the colonel’s way. 

“Thornton is wonderfully clever,” Laura’s fa- 
ther said, more than once, admiringly, to Laura, 
and she answered each time, carelessly, “Oh yes, 
he is indeed.” But the new and admired son- 
in-law was not clever enough to change the 
order of things at Hunsford, and he had little 
satisfaction in being there beyond that which he 
derived from the contemplation of Laura’s pleas- 
ure in the society of her father and her cousin. 
If he had somewhat of the feeling of an out- 
sider himself, he was generous enough not to 
mind it; there was less of the strangeness be- 
tween him and his young wife—slight but dis- 
tinct—that had troubled him vaguely, now that 
they were in a place and among people familiar 
to her. If that strangeness should be quite con- 
quered, if the something that was wanting in 
Laura’s looks and tones when they were addressed 
to him should be supplied by her natural pleasure 
in returning for a little while to her old home, he 
would be more than satisfied to endure the rude- 
ness of Lady Rosa and the dullness of the colonel. 
There was such a good time coming! A time of 
freedom and delight upon the sea, of dear com- 
panionship, and the communion with nature which 
he had always loved; a time when he should win 
all his wife’s mind and heart, and make her see 
the beauty and the meaning of the world as he 
had learned to see them, dwarfing the petty aims 
and interests among which she had hitherto lived. 
Robert Thornton had not as yet persuaded him- 
self that he derived from his marriage the perfect 
happiness that the winning of Laure was to have 
brought with it, but he fully believed that perfect 
happiness was to come, and explained to himself 
that it was delayed only because the winning of 
Laura was not absolutely complete. She was his 
wife, his pride, his lady-love, but not yet his true 
and perfect companion, the other half of himself, 
as in his romantic and thorough way of thinking 
and of feeling he held she should be. That would 
come when she should love him as he loved her, 
when the girl should have grown into the woman, 
when all that half-childish feeling on her part 
that he was “very kind” to her, and “so nice 
about things,” whose frequent expression jarred 
upon him, should have passed away into the 
peaceful equality and entire oneness of a perfect 
union. Laura’s brightness and had extraor- 
dinary charms for her husband; he was never 
disturbed by one small or jealous thought as she 
lavished them on all around her; the love she so 
little comprehended was all too noble for such 
pitifulness as this, But sometimes it occurred 
to him to wish that he had known more of her 
own particular world, had seen and heard more 
of the subjects that interested her, and so escaped 
a certain sense of his own stupidity and slowness 
which troubled him. It provoked him that he 
should have toask her to explain an allusion which 
amused her, or that he should feel at a loss when 
she was talking gayly with the people whom Lady 
Rosa, with a discreet sense of the awkwardness of 
a family party when one of its members is a stran- 
ger, invited to meet them at Hunsford. ll this, 
however, was only for a little while; and in the 
mean time it never came into Robert Thornton’s 
mind to consider that Laura was as little acquaint- 
ed with his particular world, as little familiar with 
his tastes and interests, but that the distinction 
between them was that she did not in the least 
regret this unfamiliarity, had no wish to repair it, 
in fact, did not think about it at all. If ever 
there was love all made of humbleness and ob- 
servance, it was the love of Robert Thornton for 
his young wife, and his innermost misgiving, that 
which he hearkened to most unwillingly, never 
whispered to him any thing more formidable than 
that if indeed all her heart were not yet his, it 
was only because its anon and deepest feel- 
ings were still sleeping. time, and only a lit- 
tle time, their slumber would yield to his wooing 
voice, his tender and reverent touch, and then, 
then the dream of his lonely, pure, reticent, im- 
aginative life would be fully realized; the satis- 
faction of his heart would be as complete, though 
tardy, as the fascination of his fancy had been. 

He was a sad blunderer in some ways, he knew, 
and sometimes he feared that Laura’s girlish sus- 
ceptibility, that perfectly innocent vanity which 
was one of her charms, and which, as regarded 
himself, he liked to believe to be a deeper feel- 











































gues 
that the “lovely” 
-she had not worn the “delicious” wreath a dozen 


: times. 
- On the third day of their stay at Hunsford, 


rather late, saw 
' pressions of admiration, a 


ing, was hurt by his thick-headed want of per- 
ception. She would receive a dozen compliments 
on her dress, for instance, and receive them with 
such sparkling smiles as proved the pleasure they 
gave her; and he, who had seen the “lovely” 
gown or the “delicious” wreath before any one 
else, on whose arm she had come floating down 
the staircase to delight the eyes of the assembled 
ts, would have been perfectly 
wh was a new one, or that 


Robert Thorn ecm ee the drawing-room 

ura dling, with many ex- 
oa bunch of 

drew near and remarked upon the 


jasmine. He 


' beauty of the blossoms. 


“ Yes,” said. Laura, “ they are my favorite flow- 


ale this afternoon.” 

Dane Vale was a show place in the neighbor- 
pieced oD, party from Hunsford had gone 
there that day, ~ 

Robert. eaid, very, low, and bending over. the. 


| flowers, “It was stupid of me to forget that you 
had wished for some Cape jasmine. I might as |i 


well have thought. of it as Captain King when we 
were there iy , 

Laura smiled her frankest, smile as. she an- 
swered: “Oh, it doesn’t matter, as I've got the 
flowers.” 

next moment dinner was announced, Ju- 
lia -went in that day with Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and found him an unusually silent companion. 
She had. observed the foregoing little incident, 
and. she wondered whether her cousin’s husband, 
who certainly did not shine in society, and was a 
bad hand at petits soins, was inclined to be jeal- 
ous, It looked like it; and if it were so, how 
would he take it if fate should ever throw Ed- 
ward Dunstan in Laura’s path again, and Robert 


' Thornton should come to know about him? Ju- 


lia was mistaken ; there was not any jealousy in 
Mr. Thornton’s meditations upon an incident ap- 
parently too trifling to be worth a thought; there 
was only vexation with himself. 

The effect upon Laura of her visit to Hunsford 
was to deepen her feelings toward her husband 
on the side concerning which he was the least so- 
licitous. She did feel so immensely indebted to 
him for having taken her away; she took such 
real pleasure in contrasting her present independ- 
ence with her former thralldom ; she enjoyed so 
fully every point and item of the contrast. It 
could not fail to occur to her that all this might 
have been achieved equally by her marriage with 
Edward Dunstan, if she had only been allowed 
to wait a little while ; and she knew very well— 
though she loyally strove, being a good girl ac- 
cording to her lights, not to think about it—that 
she and Dunstan would have suited one another 
better than did she and Mr.Thornton. The lat- 
ter was the best and kindest fellow in all the 
world, but it was a little up-hill work ; she could 
not deny that, and the very best thing that could 
have happened to her was this visit to Hunsford 
just as she was beginning to feel it so; it made 
her so thoroughly thankful for her escape. 

“The fact is,” Laura had said to herself, on 
the very day of the incident of the Cape jas- 
mine, “I am a commonplace, ordinary person, 
and I don’t want any thing out of the common in 
the way of sentiment. I suppose that must be 
it. And he was just the same; he liked the kind 
of life and the amusements and the every-day 
goings-on that I liked, just the same as all the 
rest of the world, and so we should have got on 
splendidly together. But Mr. Thornton is a su- 
perior person ; he really is much better and clev- 
erer and more serious than I or he, or, indeed, 
any one, and that makes him a little—what is 
it ?—tiresome, I suppose I must call it, for I don’t 
know any other word that says exactly what I 
mean, though that’s a disrespectful one. How- 
ever, I must not think of him now, and I am 
bound to hope he is not thinking of me. The 
old lady in Scotland was perfectly right. Mr. 
Thornton is much too good for me, even much 
too good to me; she was not more alive to that 
then than I am now. I wonder, when we have 
done with the yachting, and come to town, wheth- 
er he will be much in the house, or will find amuse- 
ments out-of-doors like other men?” 

Laura would have been quite genuinely shock- 
ed if any one could have divined her thoughts and 
interpreted them, briefly, thus: “The truth is, 
your husband adores and bores you.” Never- 
theless, this was pretty nearly true; and Laura 
might have cleared the easy barrier between feel- 
ing vaguely that it was so, and admitting that 
she felt it, but for the refresher administered to 
her memory by her visit to Hunsford. How glad 
she was to think that Julia would not have very 
much more of Lady Rosa, and of the sort of tur- 
moil which the “ certain uncertainty” of her temper 
kept the house in, though Julia minded it much 
less than she did. Next to getting away for a 
walk or a ride with her father, Laura most en- 
joyed talking with Julia over her future pros- 
pects, and planning wedding presents on a scale 
which made Julia laugh. 

“ But, Julia,” said Laura, gravely, when her 
cousin bade her remember that there was some 
little difference between the requirements of the 
wife of a man in Mr. Thornton’s position and 
those of the wife of a man in John Sandilands’s ; 
“that is all nonsense. Whatever I have for my- 
self I should like you to have, and I am sure Mr. 
Thornton would wish the same.” 

“So am I,” said Julia, “and that whether he 
should be of your way of thinking in the matter 
or of mine; for he always ‘ wishes the same,’ does 
he not? Ah, I shall not have such a model hus- 
band as yours, Laura. I never saw a man so des- 
perately in love in my life. And people say that 
kind of thing never survives matrimony. How- 
ever, I am happy to say I never believed that.” 


depends, I suppose, upon people’s dispositions— 

I mean whether they like romance, you know. 

Mr. Thornton is actually worse, if any thing.” 

“ Worse baad 

“Oh, how stupid of me!” Laura laughed. “I 
mean more silly about me, always thinking about 
me—you know the kind of thing—and, as I am not 
at all romantic, I don’t think I like it particular- 
ly. Of course he is excessively kind and nice to 
me, only—only—” 

- “Qnly he’s too much in love with you, That’s 
it, Laura; I suspected as much. Never mind; if 
there’s any truth in what people who know the 

world tell us, that’s a state of things that can’t 

last. You will always have the best of husbands, 
|) you know, even if he leaves off being your lover.” 

“She did not care for him at. first,” thought 
Julia, sadly, after this little bit of confidential 
talk, “ and he has not been able to make her care 
for him since, Poor fellow !” 

“How quick and clever Julia is,” thought 
Laura, “though she is so romantic about herself 
-and her John. I am sure I hope she is right. 
' It will be so much pleasanter when Mr. Thornton 
b teaves off being in love with me; and it can’t 
last forever,” 


of her father’s pet name than ever, after this hap- 
‘py ‘ht came to her, and in radiant looks and 
} the hi spirits she left Hunsford with her 
husband for Southampton. 


{ro BE OONTINVED.] 





SAYINGS. AND DOINGS. 


Cars. England’s latest territorial acquisi- 
tion, has been renowned from the most an- 
cient times, our earliest information respecting 
it dating back to the time when the Pheenicians 
who inhabited the main-land colonized the isl- 
and, It is the most eastern island of the Medi- 
terranean, being only about sixty-five miles 
from the Syrian coast. On the north it ap- 
ayer within forty-five miles of Asia Minor. 
ts greatest length is 145 miles, and its greatest 
width sixty. Certain portions of Cyprus are 
very fertile, although more than half of its area 
is mountainous. ruits, cotton, tobacco, dye- 
woods, and drugs, as well as silk and wines, are 
among its productions, Minerals also abound, 
including copper and precious stones. The isl- 
and has one fine harbor, which will doubtless be 
restored to its old prominence under the Vene- 
tian rule. For over three hundred years Cyprus 
has been in the possession of the Turks, during 
which time its ape sabe 4 has steadily decreased ; 
and doubtless its inhabitants will regard the re- 
cent change of rule with favor. The newly ap- 
poms Governor of Cyprus is Sir Garnet Joseph 
olseley, who was born in Ireland in 1833, and 
in a brilliant and varied career has proved him- 
self an efficient commander, possessing unusual 
mesa of organization and administrative skill. 
uring a few years past many excavations have 
been made in Lg ste by Mr. Lang, of England, 
and General Di Cesnola, the collection of an- 
tiquities made by the latter having become, to 
some extent, familiar to Americans, These ex- 
plorations have brought to light a vast number 
of works of art, which are of great value as re- 
vealing a knowledge of the manners, customs, 
religion, and mythology of the early inhabitants. 
A Narrative of Researches and Excavations during 
a Ten Years’ Residence in Cyprus, by General Di 
Cesnola, has been recently published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, and is full of vivacious de- 
scriptions and personal adventures, which are 
of peculiar interest at this time. 





So far as New York city and vicinity were 
concerned, the long anticipated eclipse of the 
sun was a total failure. The day hail been par- 
tially cloudy, and as the appointed time of the 
eclipse drew near, the clouds grew denser, so 
that the exact location of the sun was a matter 
of faith and not of sight. In fact, throughout 
the whole country east of the Mississippi there 
was little use for the vast quantities of snaked 

lass which had been prepared for this occasion. 
est of the Mississippi there was a clear sky al- 
most universally, and from all points whither 
observing parties had gone there came reports 
of satisfactory results. 





The appearance of yellow fever so early in the 
season at New Orleans has given rise to serious 
alarm. The health authorities of that city have 
adopted stringent measures for checking and 
contining the disease, in which they have great 
faith. Quarantine against New Orleans has been 
a by the authorities of several Southern 
cities. 





English newspapers give glowing accounts of 
the enthusiastic welcome extended to the Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries on their return from Ber- 
lin. The railway station at Charing Cross was 
elegantly decorated with banners, flags, and 
flowers; lords and ladies were the first to con- 
gratulate the Premier; and as the carriage in 
which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury 
were seated passed through the streets of Lon- 
don, followed by a line of carriages filled with 
nobles, every available spot was covered with 
dense crowds, whose interest was expressed b 
cheering and incessant waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs. At his official residence ‘‘ Lord Bea- 
consfield was met at the threshold by General 
Ponsonby, bearing a bouquet of rare flowers 
sent to him by the gracious forethought of her 
Majesty the Queen.’’ In consequence of the 
services of these peers of the realm, Queen Vic- 
toria has conferred the Order of the Garter upon 
the Earl of Beaconsfield and upon the Marquis 
of Salisbury. 





The “ Permanent Exhibition’’ at Philadelphia 
now opens its doors to Sunday visitors. 





Proprietors of summer hotels begin to feel 
happy. Pleasant places are filling up with city 
guests. Newport glows with social life; Sara- 
toga races attracted an additional crowd; surf- 
bathing ceases not to be delightful at Long 
Branch, Narragansett Pier, and Coney Island— 
particularly at the latter place, Brighton Beach 
and Manhattan Beach being thronged every day ; 
the Catskills are as attractive as ever, and farm- 





“ Well, I don’t know,” said Laura, slowly, “It 


_ months 4000 
Laura was brighter, happier, more deserving | 


tel;’? Lake George was never more serenel 
beautiful; and then the White Mountains, Ni- 
agara, the Adirondacks, Lake Mahopac, Watkins 
Glen, Delaware Water Gap, Cape May, Old Or- 
chard Beach, and scores of other delightful lo- 
calities are daily receiving the attention and ad- 
miration of summer sight-seers. There is no 
lack of attractive places for those who have time 
and money at their command. 





who has been using a patent fly- 
trap to mitigate the annoyances of life has spent 
his leisure time in counting his captives. And 
he finds that in ten days he had diminished the 
population of flies to the extent of 7001. One 
might suppose that in restricted quarters such a 
diminution would be perceptible. But there is 
literally no end to flies—a dozen seem always to 
appear in the place of every one killed. 


ome 





A striped bass was recently caught off New 
Bedford weighing sixty and one-half pounds. 
Mr, Frank C. Herring, son of the safe manufac- 
turer, was the successful fisherman. 





Cincinnati gas is so high that people are grad- 
ually abandoning its use. During the last three 
gas-meters have been removed, and 
something like 20,000 lamps have been sold as a 
substitute. A large proportion of the business 
houses on the principal streets of the city use 
oil instead of gas, 





At the close of a sitting of the Berlin Congress 
Prince Bismarck requested the delegates to re- 
tain their seats for a few moments, and then 
gre an order to his son. Presently Count Her- 

rt. brought into the hall a gentleman in black, 
who, bowing to the diplomatists, said, in broken 
French, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have received the hon- 
orable commission of taking a portrait of a sit- 
ting of the Congress. I ask you, therefore, to 
keep yourselves for several instants in a quiet 
and easy position.” The members laughed at 
the exhortation, but remained quiet in compli- 
ance with his wishes. Professor Von Werner, 
the artist charged by the municipality of Berlin 
to paint, in honor of the historical event, a large 
picture of the Congress, had already sketched 
the features of most of the members, who will- 
ingly granted him the desired sittings. 





A new disinfectant recommended in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal for use in hospitals, and to 
destroy the poison germs of small-pox, scarlet 
fever, and other infectious diseases, is composed 
of one part of rectified oil of turpentine and seven 
parts of benzine, with the addition of five drops 
of oil of verbena to each ounce. Its purifying 
and disinfecting properties are due to the power 
which is possessed by each of its ingredients of 
absorbing atmospheric oxygen, and converting 
it into peroxide of hydrogen—a highly active 
oxidizing agent, and very similar in its nature to 
ozone. Articles of clothing, furniture, wall-pa- 
per, carpeting, books, newspapers, letters, etc., 
may be perfectly saturated with it without re- 
ceiving the slightest injury; and when it has 
been once freely applied to any rough or porous 
surface, its action will be persistent for an al- 
most indefinite period. 





Unripe and decaying fruits are prolific sources 
of disease at this season. The sale ofsuch fruits, 
as well as of stale vegetables, should be most 
strictly prohibited. 


A gentle palliative during a “ heated term” is 
not to think of the heat. It is worth trying. 
Every examination of the thermometer raises 
the temperature of the blood from one to five 
degrees. 





The territory alienated from Turkey by the 
Treaty of Berlin is, roughly estimated, 71,500 
square miles, or considerably more than the 
whole area of Eng!and and Wales; and the pop- 
— lost to her is more than three and a half 
millions. 





A proposition has been made to run a railroad 
through the Franconia Notch. Lovers of grand 
and beautiful scenery make a general protest 
against such a desecration of that charming lo- 
eality. The old-fashioned coaches are better 
there than any swift steam-car, 





Coney Island seems just now to be the most 
popular sea-side resort for New Yorkers. The 
great improvements recently made there, the in- 
creased facilities for reaching the island, the fine 
hotels, and the ae for surf-bathing, 
all combine to draw daily crowds to that mag- 
nificent beach. Every precaution is taken to 
= against accidents in the surf. During 

athing hours professional bathers and divers 
are on duty to respond to any call for assistance, 





Distinguished arrivals are reported from Af- 
rica. Two baby hippopotami, nine months old, 
and captured in Nubia, recently arrived at this 
port, and have been transferred to the Aqua- 
rium. They are male and female, weigh about 
250 pounds apiece, and their names are “ Said’’ 
and ‘* Bachita.”’ 





The fourth part of Le Costume Historique—a 
magnificent work by M. A. Racinet—has just 
been issued. It is published in Paris by Firmin, 
Didot, & Co., and sold here by the importer, J. 
W. Bouton, No. 706 Broadway. This work will 
be published in twenty parts, at intervals of two 
months, and when completed will form six ele- 
gant volumes. It will contain 500 plates, 300 in 
colors and illumivated, and 200 in camaieu, an im- 
proved tinted lithography. ‘These plates are ac- 
companied with explanatory notes in French. 
Plates and notes are contained in portfolios of 
convenient size. There is at present no special 
scientific order of arrangement of the plates; 
but they represent costumes, ornaments, archi- 
tecture, arms and armor, household and church 
furniture, etc., of ancient Egypt, Rome, Assyria, 
India, Europe of the Middle Ages, and of Russia, 
Syria, Japan, and Turkey, all —— in a pictur- 
esque manner. When completed and arranged, 
with the addition of historical notes and ex- 
planations, it will be a most complete and ele- 
gant work—a unique ornament for the centre 
table, and a rare addition to the library. Great 
taste is shown in the selection of subjects, and 
the execution of the plates is unsur ed. The 





houses are now dignified with the name of “‘ ho- 


price to subscribers is $4 50 for each part. 
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THE TWO ROSES. 


Two roses once in my garden grew. 

The one was brilliant and rich of hue; 
Proud of her beauty and perfume rare, 
She spread her sweets to each passing air: 
The other, timid and chaste of mind, 
Shrank from the kiss of the fickle wind; 
Proud in the pride of her virtue meek, 
She veiled the blush on her modest cheek. 


Dazed with the glare of her gaudy bloom, 
Drunk with the breath of her rich perfume, 
I tended the one with ceaseless care; 

I marked the growth of each beauty rare, 
And dreamed that all on some future day 
Would own the power of her peerless sway. 


At length my flower that I loved the best 

I sought to take and wear on my breast, 
That won from her parent stem to part, 

She might rest a while on my loving heart. 
But flown was the lure of her witching spell, 
As fluttering to earth her petals fell ; 

Her heart was rotten and dead at the core, 
And I knew that my foolish dream was o’er. 


I saw how poor was the full-blown blaze 

That had charmed my senses and won my praise ; 
And I thonght at last of the timid flower 

Which had pined unheeded for cooling shower; 
But drought unslaked had her life-spring dried, 
So, fading and faded, she drooped and died. 


I saw too now, with awakening eyes, 

How near I had been to my longed-for prize; 
One-half of the care I had spent 9 vain— 
Care that had brought me but grief and pain— 
If spent on the rose that had pined away, 
Would have reared a flower so chastely gay 
That the joy of ite countless charms untold 
My care had repaid a thousandfold. 


Ah! how oft in the toil and strife, 

The chances and changes, which we call life, 

By slight and neglect in time of need 

We kill the flower, and we rear the weed ; 

Then when we see it, and know too late, 

We blame not ourselves, but curse our fate, 

For no solace have we on which to lean, 

When we know what we long for might have been. 








“A LITTLE GEMPLEMAN.” 
By MONA NOEL-PATON. 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 





CHAPTER III. 


So two happy months slipped by, and the end 
of July came, with its supreme glories of hay- 
making. Who can tell of all the joys it brought? 
Oh, the games of hide-and-seek that went on 
round the hay-cocks! Oh, the houses that were 
hollowed out in the ricks, and the splendid rides 
on the carts, or on the broad backs of the “real 
living” horses! Basil sat on the top of the piles 
of hay cheering on the horses and the men, and 
waving his “ ummalgaily,” as he called his cap, 
regardless of the constant danger of falling off. 

At last every store was crammed with the no- 
ble crop of hay, and the loft in the stable was 
also filled. And then a grand idea presented 
itself to the minds of the y Waymeres. 
They would play hide-and-seek “about every 
where,” and, oh, joy unspeakable! hiding would 
be allowed in the hay-loft. So a splendid game 
ensued, and great was the fun and laughter. At 
last there was a tremendous hunt for Basil. The 
little pickle had insisted on hiding alone, and 
nowhere could he be found. His big brother 
climbed to the hay-loft, and there 
vainly for the “scarecrow.” He was — 
in a dark corner, when suddenly something 
in blue shot past him. He sprang up just in 
time to see Basil stumble at the hatch leadi 
down to the stable, and next moment he heard 
a heavy fall on the stable floor, Trembling in 
every limb, the big brother flew down the lad- 
der. There on the brick floor lay Basil, his little 
white face upturned, the long lashes shut over 
the blue eyes, and one drop of blood stealing 
from between the relaxed lips, where the pearly 
teeth had bitten them through. 

“Baby, Baby!” cried Albert, in agony, kneel- 
ing beside the motionless form. But “Baby” 
neither answered nor heard. He caught the lit- 
tle hand in his, but let it go suddenly, it was so 
deadly cold. It fell heavily back, and never 
moved. At that instant a shadow darkened the 
window, and the next Joe the idiot entered the 
stable. 

“Have you found Master Basil ?” he asked, in 
an almost querulous tone, as if he could not bear 
to have his little master out of his sight even for 
a moment. 

Then he saw the little pale face, the soft dark 
curls lying on the hard floor. He uttered no 
sound, but in an instant he had gathered the mo- 
tionless form in his arms. Albert covered his 
face i his a ~ moaned aloud. 

“ ‘ogg w ry pered oe, almost angril . “ he’s 
asieep. A’ll carry him in to bed.” Then with- 
out another word he stalked off with his tiny bur- 
den toward the house, while the brother followed 
in sickening terror. 

In the hal! Joe met Mr. Waymere. “I found 
him sleeping in the stable,” he mumbled. “ A’ll 
put him to bed.” 

But Albert sobbed, “ No, father, he is dead.” 

In silence the father lifted the little body out 
of Joe’s arms, and the idiot sank crouching to 
the ground, with a wail that was heart-breaking 


to hear. 
“Dead! dead! dead!” he moaned. 
But no one could think of him just then. The 
tend So oe — had ever loved 
up on his little crib, white and 

peor, He heeded not nor heard his wail. 
who shall say that it was not heard by one 
those. ls who do ever behold the face of 
the Lord in heaven ? 





A great silence fell on all the house. Could 
it really be that those blue eyes were shut for- 
ever? Would that dear voice never be heard on 
earth? Had the sunshine of so many lives gone 
out in that short minute ? 

No. God would yet spare their darling to 
them. One little spark of life remained. A very 
little spark indeed, but still life was there. 

All night the mother and father watched by 
the bedside of their unconscious child, not know- 
ing if he would go away from them or stay. 

But slowly the spark flickered into a little 
flame, and in the bright morning Mr. Waymere 
appeared at the door to tell the crowd of anxious 
people gathered there that their “ little gemple- 
man” was still alive, and that the kind old doc- 
tor, who had driven many miles overnight to see 
him, had hopes of his recovery. 

Then the people burst out into a sob of chok- 
ing relief, and a man’s deep voice was heard to 
whisper, “ He will love me still.” 

And the feeble flame grew daily stronger, and 
each day, as the many anxious inquirers came, 
with their presents of new milk, rich cream, eggs, 
or fish, to know how the “little gentleman” was, 
brighter and brighter grew the hopes. The wifie 
hobbled down from her cottage in the glen, car- 
rying a basket of eggs, two chickens, and scones 
enough for a dozen, to inquire herself for Master 
Basil. The old fisherman climbed wearily up the 
rough road from the shore to bring a couple of 
crabs and some fresh whitings. The boys brought 
trout, and the children and “ daft folk,” who had 
nothing else to offer, gathered daily fresh flowers 
for their darling. Very early one wet morning, 
about a week after Basil’s fall, Mrs. Waymere, 
on peeping from the window of his room, fan- 
cied she saw the figure of a man lying on the 
grass underneath. Basil was asleep, and, curi- 
ous to find out who the man was, she stole down 
stairs, and throwing a plaid about her, ran round 
the house till she came under Basil’s window. 
There, sure enough, on the soaking grass, with 
the pitiless rain pouring down on him, lay Joe 
on his back, gazing up at the darkened window. 

“Joe!” cried Mrs, Waymere, in astonishment, 
“what on earth are you doing there ?” 

He slowly turned his dull eyes upon her, and 
then stumbled to his feet. 

“Oh, ma’am,” he whispered, “I didn’t mean 
any ill. Ill be quite quiet. I'll no make a 
whisht. Only let me bide near till him.” 

“ But, Joe, I can not let you stay out here in 
the pouring rain,” persisted Mrs, Waymere, gen- 
tly. “It will do you harm.” 

“No, no, ma’am, it ‘ll no do me ony ill. Ive 
slupt here every night since they took him away 
from me. Oh, ma’am, let me bide, let me bide.” 

The mother was silent for a moment, Then, 
brushing the tears from her eyes, she put her 
hand on his arm. 

“ Joe,” said she, “if I let you sit by Baby’s 
—— will you promise not to say a word to 

im ?” 

“Will you—will you let me sit beside him ?” 
whispered Joe, in suppressed excitement, 

“ Yes, Joe, if you will be quiet.” 

“Trust me for that,” was all his answer. 

After drying and feeding him, Mrs. Waymere 
led the poor fellow up into the little boy’s room. 
He was now awake, and when he saw Joe, a 
bright smile flitted over the pale little face. 

“T’m so glad you’ve come,” he murmured. 

But Joe gave no reply, and in silence sat be- 
side him. 

Mrs. Waymere, watching them, was distressed 
and perplexed to see an expression of the most 
intense sorrow on the idiot’s face. 

“What is the matter, Joe?” she asked.. But 
he would not answer. She saw that it was no 
use speaking to him there and then, He was 
sworn to silence, and no power could make him 
speak. But when, at the end of about an hour, 
she sent him away, she repeated her question. 

Joe’s eyes filled with tears. “Oh, they hae 
taken away all his bonny curls, and I hae got 
nane—no one little curl to keep when he’s r 

“But you shall have one, Joe.” And when he 


than ever on the thin little 
body. The little face was white and pinched, 
and the once curly head now looked like that of 
a convict; but the eyes were once more bright 
and merry, and the little tongue wagged rapidly 
as ever. 

“Do you know, Joe, papa thought while I was 
so welly ill, an’ talked nonsense, that p’rhaps if I 
ever grew better, I might be like you are, Joe—a’ 
innocent.” 

The words were gayly spoken, but a shudder 
went through every nerve of the strong man who 
heard them, and two great tears welled up into 


his eyes. 

«Like me!” he sobbed, “Oh, Master Basil, 
never, never, NEVER say that again !” 

So Basil and stroked the tanned 
cheek with his thin white hands, 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tue “little gempleman” grew very quickly bet- 
ter now, and by-and-by Joe and he resumed their 
long rambles. They went first to the old woman 
hid gta gen tc Mgbn nd 

er joy at seeing him again, and sorrow for 
the loss of his curls, were most pathetic. The 
old fisherman, too, had his visit, the children, 
farmers, and “ daft folk”—not one was forgotten. 
It was nearly evening when Joe and Basil started 
to pay their visit to the farm of the “ daft folk ;” 
and here, for the first time in his life, Basil learn- 
ed what fear was—not fear for the poor silly 
people, but fear forthe creature who looked after 
them—the creature calling herself a woman. 





When Basil and his companion entered the kitch- 
en of the farm-house, the mistress came forward 
to meet them. 

“T’ve come to see the ‘ daft folk,’ and to thank 
them for coming to ask for me,” said Basil. 

“Och! never mind them: they don’t under- 
stand,” answered the woman, in a hard, discord- 
ant voice, 

“Oh yes, they do. Don’t they, Joe?” insisted 
the child, turning to his faithful follower. 

“Yes,” answered the man; but he looked 
frightened, and shrunk behind the little boy. 

“Hold your tongue, idiot,” cried the woman. 
“What do you know about it?” 

There was a cruel look in her eyes that terri- 
fied even Basil; but he answered bravely, never- 
theless : “ Of course he knows. He’s one of them, 
an’ who should know better than him ?” 

“Bless you!” cried she, “they don’t feel, they 
don’t know; they’re no better than beasts.” 

Basil slipped his trembling hand into Joe's, 
and holding him tight, said, with quivering lip, 
“They do feel. Joe feels more than you can. 
Beasts feel.” Then, as if alarmed at the possible 
results of his boldness, he went up to her, and 
looking gently in her face, said, “ Please let me 
see them—just to see them and to kiss them.” 

No one had ever before withstood his appeals, 
no one had ever answered him roughly. But 
now the woman looked with glittering eyes at 
him, and answered, in a mocking voice: “ You can 
go and find them yourself. You'll be kissing the 
dogs and cows next.” 

“T often do,” answered Basil. Then, with per- 
fect sincerity, he added: “I’d rather kiss them 
than you.” 

With that he turned and asked Joe to take him 
to where the “daft people” were kept.* 

Joe led the way to a low thatched out-house, 
and lifting the latch let Basil into a long narrow 
byre. There were only three people in it, so far 
as he could by the imperfect light see—three 
women, who sat upon the hard floor, their hands 
clasped and their heads hanging listlessly down. 
They did not look up as the door opened—not 
till the little boy touched the first on the shoul- 
der, and said, softly, “I have come to see you and 
to kiss you.” 

Then they all started up, and for about five 
minutes their faces beamed with unwonted joy. 
But only for five minutes, for then the woman, 
their keeper, entered, and every one of the poor 
silly creatures sank, cowering, upon the floor 


again. 

“Well, how do you find your charming friends?” 
sneered she. 

“Not welly happy, I’m aflaid,” answered the 
innocent little boy. 

“Not very happy! Come here, and I will let 


; you see a happy specimen.” 
i 


th that she led the child to the far end of 
the byre. 

There, upon the ground, chained down upon a 
heap of , lay a creature, of what sex one 
could y tell at first. The long matted hair 
fell all about the face, the glassy eyes stared at 
him from under the tangled mass, and a low 
moaning sound was heard. 

x: Will you kiss that ?” asked the woman, laugh- 


fhe little boy shuddered all over. “ Joe,” he 
whispered, “should I doit? Would it like it?” 

And Joe answered, “ Yes,” 

Then the child stooped down and kissed the 
woman; for woman it was. For a moment she 

at him in blank astonishment, then the 
ed eyes filled with tears, and she turned, sob- 
bing, away. 

Basil threw himself into Joe’s arms. “Take 
me home,” he wept; “ oh, Joe, take me home!” 

He was very ill that night, and cried for hours 
as if his heart would b: and was only quieted 
when his father promised faithfully that Joe 
should be removed from “that place,” and sent 
to live with the old woman in the glen. Then at 
last he went tos és 

It took a great deal of trouble to arr: this 
¢ But at length it was successfully ac- 
complished, and Joe’s happiness knew no bounds. 

But, alas! holidays will not go on forever. It 
was now the last days of September, ard the 
Waymeres must leave their happy summer home. 
Together Basil and Joe paid their farewell vis- 
its to all the dear old places, For the last time 
they sat together in the “sandy hole.” 

“ Joe, dear Joe, you must not ery,” whispered 
Basil, kissing the tears off the poor wet face; “I 
shall come again.” 

“Oh, Basil, I can not—I can not live 
without you. No one will kiss me any more; no 
one will love me. I will never have yonr little 
arms round my neck; I will have to live alone— 
alone.” 

“No, no, Joe, you are going to live with dear 
old Granny in the glen, you know.” 

“Yes, but granny is not you,” sobbed he. 
“This is all I shall have of you.” As he spoke 
he put his hand into the breast of his tattered 
shirt, and brought out a soft curl which lay 
against his heart. “ This is all I shall have when 
you are far away.” 

“ But I shall love you all the same when I am 
far away,” persisted endeg 3 “Truly, truly, 
ice I shail be hand” hispesed a lo 

t Ww ; ‘oe, 80 low 
that Basil could not hear. 


Next da: stood 
Next day a man Pub seals pols enaive 


with straining eyes at a less 

horizon. “He is gone,” he moaned, presently — 
“he is e;” and, with a wild cry, he threw 
himself down upon the rocks, and wept as he had 
never wept before, and would never weep again. 


With the summer the “little gempleman” came 
back to his old home. But his faithful follower 
wandered with him no more. 





* Happily the state of matters here described with 
only too literal fidelity bas now ceased to exist. 





Separated from the life-giving love of the child, 
the poor creature had faded slowly away, Lov- 
ingly tended, for Basil’s sake, by Granny, on a 
snowy day in winter the darkened soul 
from its narrow earthly prison into the wonder- 
ful light of God. Blessing with his last failing 
breath him who had taught him that there was 
such a thing as love even on earth, and pressing 
with all his feeble strength the soft dark ringlet 
to his lips, the poor fellow begged that the little 
curl—all that remained to him of what had been 
so dear—might be buried with him in his lonely 
grave among the mountains, “where the giants — 
sleep.” 

And every year the “little gempleman,” now 
growing into a big gentleman, plants flowers upon 
his grave, and thanks God that he was made the 
means of bringing so much light and joy into this 
dark and lonely life. 

THE END. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 





CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
AN EMBARRASSING MISSION. 


A povusLE errand took Mr. Garland to the north. 
His time was very valuable, he had little to spare, 
still he earnestly desired to see what could be done 
for two persons in whom he experienced profound 
interest in two very different quarters. Miss St. 
Aubyn and Sir Dickson Cheffinger were thus again, 
indirectly, in juxtaposition. And first he would 
go to Yorkshire, to the House upon the Cliff, there 
seek audience of the recluse, and plead for the 
lonely child he was befriending. While contem- 
plating this, he little imagined the surprise in 
store for him. 

The Minister stood before the great gate await- 
ing admission ; he had sent in his card by Williams 
notwithstanding the man’s repeated assurance 
that his master would not see any visitors. And 
the man had gone on his mission dubiously, with 
the message that a clergyman wished for a few 
minutes’ audience. He returned with the master’s 
compliments and a peremptory refusal to see the 
gentleman. Then Mr. Garland adopted this meth- 
od—he sent word that he had recently had an in- 
terview with Miss St. Aubyn. Mr. St. Aubyn knew 
that already, and hated him like poison for it; 
the widow’s letters had certainly caused the re- 
cluse to detest this particular man rather more 
than his race generally. He returned this answer : 
“The Rev. Mr. Garland may remain at the gate 
till a cathedral is built over him before he shall 
enter here!” The Rev. Mr. Garland, with a gen- 
tle smile that won the heart of Williams entirely, 
returned answer courteously and firmly that his 
errand would not permit of his going until he had 
seen Mr. St. Aubyn, and he would patiently await 
his convenience. This struck the master as a 
mild sort of reply to his surly message, and he 
bade Williams return to the kitchen and not trou- 
ble any more about it. Westley Garland had been 
born too near a wood to be terrified by the hoot- 
ing of owls, and sat him down on the rock, by the 
gate, very much admiring the little ferns growing 
thereabout, and the fair scene outspread beyond, 
and not in the least disturbed. In his pocket he 
had a gem edition of the Archbishop of Cambray’s 
Telemachus, and he was deep in the old delight 
when he heard a step on the pavement of the 
court. The master, unable to quiet a feeling of un- 
easiness, had come to peep at the Minister, who 
was the latest person of note in that world from 
whence he had fled. But when he ized in 
the man reclining at ease and reading the friend 
of long ago, his wonder was extreme. Unbarring 
the gate instantly, he hastened out to him, and 
the surprise of the one as they greeted each oth- 
er was not deeper upon discovering in the famous 
preacher the friend he so much esteemed as Lio- 
nel Travers, than was that of the other in finding 
that the recluse was Lord Lindon, whose history 
had of late occupied so much of the Minister’s 
thoughts. They went in-doors, and in the quiet 
privacy of St. Aubyn’s choice retreat favored each 
other with explanations. There was much to hear, 
much to be told, and the gentlemen were talking 
a long time, so long that the daylight faded, and 
the room grew dusk, before the Minister approach- 
ed the special theme of his visit; at last he said, 
“Now I must refer to your own recent and more 
delicate affairs. I was with your Lena yesterday !”” 
and the other became gloomy instantly. 

“I would so much rather not hear any thing 
upon that painful subject. I am curing myself, I 
hope, of my weakness, but shall never do so while 
dwelling on the memory ; the wound is very ten- 
der yet, I assure you.” 

“T know it; but before leaving you I hope to do 
something toward healing that wound.” 

“T have heard,” said the other, with a courteous 
smile, “you are the chevalier of distressed hu- 
manity.” 

“Depend upon it, my lord, I find very many 
wounded in the world in one way or another.” 

“But do you not think some wounds heal 
quicker for being left alone ?” 
oe Undoubtedly ; this is one of them; after to- 
y.” 
“ Before I hear any thing you have to say, and 
which I would listen to from no other person in 
the world—pardon me if I speak first—you Will 
then judge better of the advisability of entering 
further into the discussion.” 

“By all means.” 

“You are aware of the wretched termination 
to my married life, aware of my purpose when 
first taking and training this pretty piece of 
treachery, aware of the awful blow it was to me, 
when I returned here, to find—to find—no matter. 
Now, my friend, would you deem it charity to re- 
vive a man’s liking for the snake that had stung 


him and would sting him again upon the earliest 
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opportunity? It would be more merciful to leave 
his affections to grow cool as philosophy and 
calm as science, when dispassionately, from a 
safe distance, the manners and instincts of rep- 
tiles may be studied without injury. Ineed hardly 
say so, but much I wonder whether, if I paid a fiy- 
ing visit to the world, I should find one woman 
quietly at home with her needle-work, faithful to 
her husband, living for her children, mindful of 
her God ?” 

Mr. Garland, ever the champion of the sex cen- 
sured, would, at any other time, have expressed 
himself warmly in its defense, but his solicitude 
dwelt upon particular members thereof too deeply 
to endanger their cause by losing time over argu- 
ment. “We will leave that. I plead now for 
one whose sin has been very great, yet whose 
pitiful yearning for forgiveness and union with 
her children has moved me to intrude upon 

ou.” 

The manner, gentle, considerate, full of feeling, 
even more than the words, prepared the suffering 
nobleman for confirmation of a horrible suspicion 
gradually dawning upon him. And he could al- 
most catch from the other’s trembling utterance 
how the disclosure pained him who had thus ac- 
cepted the unpleasant office of revealing the sin- 
gularly sad connection. ~~ 

“My plainness will be very painful to you,” 
continued the mediator, “ but it is not more cruel 
than prolonging an announcement which wounds 
while it may heal. Some of the ties in life are 
so underlaid with solemn design, we poor human 
beings can only stand by, wondering and ques- 
tioning; the powers of good and the powers of 
evil are so inextricably interwoven. The Lena 
you have loved and have discarded is the child 
of Lady Lindon.” 

Lord Lindon arose from his chair ; it was very 
dark, and the anguish upon the face could not 
be seen by the other, but he guessed it, and was 
moved to intense sympathy. It had been an em- 
barrassing revelation, but Mr. Garland felt it 
would be false pity to prolong it. For a few 
minutes the agony of it caused bewilderment, 
then, gradually, all asserted its order, and the in- 
cidents of the past and of the present came out 
wonderfully vivid. 

“ And I have been harboring the child of that 
infamy and trouble! Nay, but it increases the 
horror of this time!” 

“Only for a season: be brave, look it in the 
face; think how the child has loved you, and still 
loves you!” 

“While my own girl has been the devil knows 
where! I thank you, Sir, but if this is how 
things are going on in the world of which you 
entertain such hope, I don’t admire their order. 
It strikes me no one could have wished myself a 
more diabolic sequence.” 

“You will pass through this gloomy stage and 
come forth ¢alm, prepared to meet and to forgive 
your wife. She but asks for this. You will not 
deny her one meeting for the purpose of making 
the remainder of her life more happy ?” 

“Tt would be an interview of exceeding pain 
to both, and, as I think, a useless ordeal. It is 
almost too much to expect of one who has suf- 
fered as I have done.” 

“T am conscious of the magnanimity required, 
the courage, ay, and of the Christian spirit; but 
I have hope of you, knowing the fine nature to 
which I plead.” 

“Which would lead you to presume. Have 
some regard for that fineness of feeling you ac- 
credit me with, An interview with Lady Lindon 
is simply impossible, unless some. great revolu- 
tion of feeling gives me more strength and calm- 
ness than I now “e 

“T have no fear; the noble bravery inherited 
of a noble line both chivalrous and good will 
come to your aid. Could I tell you how that 
lonely lady, aloof in her inexorable pride from 
all human sympathy and fellowship, from all Di- 
vine consolation, how she lives upon the hardly 
defined, the scarcely expected, hope of this, it 
would move you to, at least, assure her you for- 
give the past—” 

“But I don’t, my good Sir!” interrupted his 
lordship, irately, for this perseverance taxed him 
almost beyond endurance. The other knew it, 
but thought more of those for whom he was 





day finding a friend who would make Dickson’s 
representation a matter of close way ay 
and Sir Claude knew well his claim to Ab- 
bey, once opened to question, could not be sus- 
tained as far as he was concerned. It was a 
grisly piece of realism that, shirk it how he 
might, stared him in the face, and gave him but 
little rest. He might be steered clear of, for the 
remaining years of his life, now that so many 
had passed on undisturbed; but it was equally 
as possible at any time somebody might run 
down to Cheffinger upon unpleasant business. 
Sir Claude endeavored to _— the ugly prob- 
ability, filled his house with a merry company 
from year’s end to year’s end, favored sport, pat- 
ronized art, simulated science, affected litera- 
ture, was much liked, counted an open-hearted 
English gentleman, and was so; cheaply! 

Great were the festivities at the Abbey; not 
now and then, but all the year round. In-doors 
and out a continuous round of pastime and pleas- 
ure; but it did not relieve its owner of the dark 
shadow looming over every scheme for the en- 
joyment of life. Sir Claude disliked being alone, 
and as a matter of fact was seldom alone. He 
indulged his passion for the chase to the utmost, 
and found it a tolerably fair antidote to gloom. 
Varied was the sport, when from August a large 
party of his town and country friends assembled 
at Cheffinger, and either in the neighborhood 
or at a dist ve th Ives up to the de- 
lights of the autumn: blackcock, grouse, bustard, 
moor game, black game, partridge, and quail; 
then off and on for a month, buck and red deer. 
In October they commenced pheasant-shooting, 
the great preserves on distant confines of the es- 
tate resounded with the firing of the sportsmen. 
Hind and fox hunting varied the sport, while 
some sniggled for eels. With November the 
pursuit changed for ks, and as the year 
drew toward its close the shooting of these be- 
came more exciting. In December, the Abbey 
revived the old customs and good cheer that once 
gave this land the style of Merry England. Sir 
Claude’s argument was an eminently politic one. 
Said he, “In case I ever have to give it up, I will 
enjoy it now I’ve got it.” He did so, as much 
as a man could with the sword of Damocles sus- 
pended above him. Really, however, these swords 
are plentiful as Sheffield blades, and the men and 
women above whom they are hanging contrive, 
notwithstanding, to jog on pretty comfortably. 
Sir Claude did so at all events, until one morn- 
ing a strange conveyance startled the deer, and 
sent them herding beneath the trees at a far-off 
corner of the park, where there was no road, and 
silence reigned magnificent as in the Highlands. 
Sir Claude always had one eye on the alert for 
any unknown and peculiar-looking personage. 
The individual-thus arriving without invitation 
was not a pleasant-looking m, and the 
proprietor of Cheffinger Abbey experienced that 
cold thrill which people of his warmly hospitable 
temperament particularly dislike. The stranger’s 
card was handed to Sir Claude—it bore the name 
of Coke O’ Connor—and Sir Claude gave orders 
that the gentleman should be shown to the libra- 
ry. The name afforded no indication of his busi- 
ness, Sir Claude had an unpleasant twitter of 
the eyes when uneasy, and in walking to the li- 
brary his eyes twittered like those of a dormouse 
when it wakes, after a long sleep, to find itself 
under the guardianship of a cat. 

Mr. O’Connor’s appearance did not tend to re- 
assure the owner of the Abbey, who bowed dis- 
tantly, his eyes still twittering before the dagger- 
like point of the dark man’s imperial. 

“T have the honor,” said the dark man, “to 
speak to Sir Claude Marston Cheffinger ?” 

“The same, Sir.” 

“T have run down from town to see you upon a 
little matter of business connected with the estate ; 
you will permit me to introduce myself as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Barnard and O’ , Cursitor 
Street. partner is so much engaged 
or he would have waited upon you himself.” 

“Will you take a chair, Sir?” said the owner 
of Cheffinger, with affability. 

The gentleman from Cursitor Street took a 
chair, and sat thereon with profound legisla‘ 








tive 
impudence, drawing his closed hand carefully 
down his imperial as if feeling for the com- 
t of his brief. 





pleading, and he said, with great tion, “I 
plead for no common penitence, and for a heart 
so difficult to deal with it would break with long- 
ing for this before ever it advanced a step to seek 
it. Lady Lindon—forgive me—presented to my 
first view every objectionable feature ever pos- 
sessed by woman; but I have learned to know 
her better.” 

“Yes,” replied his lordship, with saturnine, 
moody bitterness, “your position is a tolerably 
safe one; but I wonder the view you would take 
in my place. An old writer said, Man could 
swallow any thing, give him the time; but if I 
digest the morsel you have been good enough to 
bring, I must be either more than human, or aid- 
ed by a Higher power.” 

“Such will be forth-coming when you are pre- 
pared to receive it. Meanwhile I entreat you 
will first, as of supreme importance, deliberate 
upon a meeting with Lady Lindon.” 





CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
CHEFFINGER UV. CHEFFINGER. 


Sm Ciavpe Marston Cuerrincer’s tenure of 
Cheffinger, although of lengthened period and of 
apparent security, was, after all, one of hazard 
and uncertainty so long as that half-witted cousin 
in the distance was at large. Poor Cousin Dick- 
son would never do any thing of himself, for he 
was wretchedly low in the social status, and Sir 
Claude took care to keep him so; yet there was 
no telling but that absurd crotchet of Dickson’s, 
in regard to titled folk and folk without title, to 


“Our firm has lately had the disputed Chef- 
finger question before it. A person known as 
Dickson Cheffinger, claiming to be the rightful 
heir, and ascertained to be in some remote rela- 
tion connected with yourself, is about to lay his 
petition before her Majesty.” 

“ Who, of course, is well aware, Sir, that in ev- 
ery body corporate of her subjects there are two- 
thirds impostors.” 

+ “Of course,” assented the other, dryly; “ but 
there is the scandal all the same, only to be avoid- 
ed b management.” 

sir Sone fidgeted restively, and then said, 

“ Pardon me, can I offer you a glass of wine?” 

“No, I thank you; during professional hours I 
never take it.” 

“ Ah, just so; er—I was going to say I fancy 
I've heard of this fellow Dickson Cheffinger— 
not sure it’s the same, but doesn’t he labor under 
some curious hallucination, fancying himself and 
others all sorts of things? He’s a lunatic, or some- 
thing in that way; at all events, not quite bright. 
I’m not sure, but it strikes me I’ve heard my peo- 
ple talk of some such being.” 

“It is evidently the same, Sir Claude; he’s very 
curious, Mr, Barnard observed to me in confi- 
dence that it was a pity such people should be 
permitted to go about, disturbing old county fam- 
ilies, and making a would-be hash of all Con- 
servative interests. There ought to be some re- 
straining influence upon such people.” 

“ And so there ought, Sir; what are the mad- 
houses for, I should like to know? ‘Good con- 
science, but society is coming to a pretty pass if 
land-owners are to be bearded by every demented 





whom he granted dignities as required, might 
lead to this awkward and uncertain cousin some 


courage it, Sir; I never will encourage it. My 
friends are all men of large landed importance, 
and in their interests—in their interests, Sir—I 
discountenance all such violations of hereditary 
privilege; and to mark my sincerity, as a first 
step in a crusade against fraud, I am content to 
— in the hands of any respectable firm of so- 
icitors five hundred pounds toward suppressing 
this id, and I will pay to the said firm as 
many thousands to encourage and support the 
ancient prerogative of justice—when this latest 
barefaced impostor is placed in some mad-house, 
where he can indulge his fancy at his leisure 
without injury to his fellow-creatures who are 
sane. It shows a shocking state of things in an 
enlightened country like this, Mr. O’Connor !” 
“Oh, very, very! My friend Mr. Barnard was 
saying only yesterday, it really seems as though 
things were growing worse and worse! Reflect- 
ive observers view such mendacious impostors 
with painful apprehension, Sir Claude. I am sure 
I am justified in the name of the firm I represent 
in accepting your proposed noble contribution 
toward the preservation of honor and the sup- 
port of the institutions of the High Court of 
Justice.” 

“ Well, you have heard my proposition, and can 
act as you think advisable, Of course to a certain 
extent I am actuated by interested motives, be- 
cause any family disputes are attended with seri- 
ous inconvenience, property is impoverished, and 
seldom any satisfactory end gained. I mention 
this because, while wishing to benefit others situ- 
ated in a similar position, I have a decided reluc- 
tance to become the peg upon which an old worn- 
out suit of litigation is to be hung.” 

“I apprehend your meaning, Sir Claude, and 
beg to assure you the transaction shall be con- 
ducted with strict privacy.” 

“Yes—thank you. And as a guarantee of my 
good faith and the interest I take in the matter, 
permit me to hand you the little preliminary ad- 
vance mentioned.” 

This settled it; and the Cursitor Street gentle- 
man withdrew in a business-like and perfectly re- 
spectful manner. Sir Claude Marston Cheffinger, 
of Cheffinger, rejoined his guests, breathing more 
freely than he had done for a long time past. 
He perfectly understood the type of legal gentle- 
man that had waited upon him; and Sir Claude 
was quite of opinion that, next to an unprincipled 
doctor, an unprincipled lawyer is the most dan- 
gerous being on earth, although he may be made a 
valuable auxiliary in the carrying out of villainy. 
Altogether, Sir Claude considered it an advan- 
tageous move in his tactics of possession, and thus 
thought, until one day another visitor appeared in 
the person of a clergyman, a man of exquisite 
address, whom it was impossible to be offended 
with, coming, moreover, with an introduction from 
one of Sir Claude’s especial favorites, Frank, Lord 
Ellerby. 

The clergyman, well known in the literary 
world, whose name was held in esteem by all 
classes, explained that he was travelling that 
way, much wishing to see the old paintings of 
which his friend, Lord Ellerby, had spoken with 
rapturous enthusiasm, loving, moreover, all these 
ancient dwelling-places, and so ventured to take 
advantage of the introduction and trespass upon 
Sir Claude’s kindness. Sir Claude, who, as he 
said, had always room for another, and thought 
“the more the merrier,” extended the hospitality 
for which he was noted with a bluff grace which 
put the Minister instantly at ease, although it 
pricked his conscience, seeing that he was there 
more particularly in his friend Dickson’s inter- 
ests; but thinking the end justified the means, 
the Minister made careful and appreciative scru- 
tiny of Cheffinger Abbey. Sir Claude, with jovi- 
al bonhomie, said, “I give my guests the run of 
the place, Mr. Garland; pray make yourself at 
home as much as the rest.” The Minister ac- 
cepted the run, but it was a slightly different run 
to that usual with the Abbey guests. Securing 
the company of an old servant his discriminating 
insight had discovered among the retainers, he 
attached the garrulous old man to his expedition 
in apparent quest of out-of-the-way old paintings, 
carving, antique metal-work, rare binding, tomes 
deep in dust, quaint chests full of parchments 
and deeds whereon writing was well-nigh illegi- 
ble, and other treasures dear to the antiquary; 
and his companion and guide was in his element 
also, since he could gossip discursively until he 
was tired. It was a novel pleasure to the old 
man; they would not listen to his idle chatter 
down below, but left him to himself while they 
talked sport and slang, stable and kitchen clas- 
sics. And all the time Sir Claude was with the 
guests, enjoying the chase with renewed ardor, 
the clergyman and his guide were deep in the 
Abbey heir-looms, and sat down to rest a while 
on a great worm-eaten chest. The process of rest- 
ing did not stem the flow of information ; this 
old man was full to the soul of olden records and 
events of interest connected with the home life 
of the Cheffingers for generations past. It was 
naturally with the last owner he was most inti- 
mately acquainted, and of that singular old man 
he had much to say. He told of distant coldness 
in his treatment of this Claude Cheffinger, whom 
he seemed to regard with morbid suspicion, and 
upon one occasion openly declared his will was 
made in favor of a poor relative, Claude’s senior, 
and who would become his heir, if only for never 
troubling him once in his life. Here the Minis- 
ter listened eagerly, and asked the name of this 
unoffending member of the family. 

“His name was Dickson Cheffinger,” replied 
the old man, “and I know the will was made in 
his favor, for I was one of the witnesses,” 

“And this Dickson Cheffinger, then, is the 
rightful heir to the estates ?” 

“Hush !” said the old man, cautiously; “if Sir 
Claude knew I prattled of this he would discharge 
me, and I wouldn’t like to leave the Abbey now. 
Yes, had that will been forth-coming, Sir Dick- 





pauper with the requisite audacity! I won’t en- 


wasn’t, and Sir Claude entered upon possession, 
by the dying wish, it was said, of my old master. 
Sir Dickson, as I understood, spent all his means 
at that time upon asserting his rights, but his 
means were small and went but little way, and 
Sir Claude remained the undisturbed possessor. 
I did hear that it preyed upon the other’s mind 
sadly, and it is an unjust thing, for the Lord be 
with the right, say I!” 

“ He always is, my friend; but He knows it is 
good for the worthy to be a while in obscurity, 
and thus worth comes to perfection.” 

“Then there’s a lot o’ folk on the road to be- 
ing perfect, I take it.” The Minister smiled at 
his dry way of putting it. 

“ And about the will; you believe Claude Chef- 
finger destroyed it ?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered the old man, quickly, 
“for he could never find it; he was suspected, 
and it was put away for a better than he to find. 
You'd never believe how cunning and suspicious, 
and hateful of having him with him, the master 
became toward the end.” Mr. Garland had not 
personally seen any thing to dislike in Claude 
Cheffinger, who received him with every courtesy, 
but he knew that the presentient prejudice of the 
aged when nearing mortality is without the pale 
of our every-day reasoning and favor. 

“ And have you never made search for this 
yourself, in the interests of that right you ap- 
prove ?” 

“T have done so, but it’s a difficult thing to do 
alone, and Sir Claude is quick. He would guess 
I'd a motive if he heard of it, because I know the 
contents and witnessed it. I shouldn’t have been 
here now if you hadn’t picked me out, so that no- 
body could say any thing. I’ve rather avoided 
coming up here, because from my knowledge of 
the old master he.would very likely hide it some- 
where hereabout ; and I don’t want Sir Claude to 
turn me off now.” 

“Well, let us make systematic and minute 
search wherever you fancy it is most likely to be 
hidden, and if found, I will guarantee you shall 
not leave the Abbey, and shall, moreover, be lib- 
erally provided for during the remainder of your 
life. I am the sole friend of Sir Dickson Chef- 
finger, and I am here in his interests and for this 
very purpose.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





“THE DRUIDESS.” 
See illustration on page 545. 
T the present day a few rude blocks of stone 
and sundry local traditions are all the rel- 

ics that remain of the once powerful Druidical 
hierarchy who represented culture and religion 
among the Gauls and ancient Britons in the era 
immediately preceding the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the regions where they held sway. 
Having no written language through which to ap- 
peal to posterity, save certain mystical Runic in- 
scriptions, the key to which was soon lost, they 
were quickly forgotten when they had once been 
swept from the face of the earth by Casar and 
the Roman legions. Yet for many years this 
singular people were the moral, political, and re- 
ligious rulers of Brittany and the British Islands. 

_ he French historian Henri Martin, who has 
made a special study of Druidism, describes the 
Druidical order as having been divided into three 
classes—two lower, the inferior order of priest- 
hood and the bards; and one higher, the high- 
priests, or Druids proper, who dwelt in the sacred 
oak groves, where they taught the youth who re- 
sorted to them, and meditated on divine myster- 
ies, and from which they issued once a year to 
pronounce judgment, from which there was no 
appeal, on cases brought under their jurisdiction. 
They were at once theologians, metaphysicians, 
moralists, and jurisconsults, forming a great as- 
sociation of mystical philosophers, presided over 
by a supreme chief, or Arch-Druid. They wor- 
shipped a supreme deity, Hesus, and had the 
firmest faith in immortality. Every thing in 
their faith was symbolical. They held close com- 
munion with nature, in which the oak and the 
mistletoe were their chief objects of veneration. 
The oak was the emblem of strength and the 
tree of Hesus, while the mistletoe was regarded 
as a cure for all diseases and the symbol of vital- 
ity. On the sixth day of the last winter moon, in 
February or March, when the green mistletoe with 
its yellow blossoms twining round the naked 
branches of the oak alone presented the image 
of life amidst dead and sterile nature, the people 
assembled in crowds. A Druid, clad in white, 
with his neck hung with golden chains bearing 
the sacred serpent’s egg, climbed the tree desig- 
nated by celestial favor, and with a golden sickle 
cut the sacred mistletoe, which two other Druids 
caught in a white cloth. Two young white bulls 
were then sacrificed, and the ceremony concluded 
with feasting and rejoicing. The sacrifices, alas! 
did not always stop here: human victims were 
sometimes immolated at the shrine of Hesus. 
The sixth day of the moon was a solemn day 
in the Druidical calendar, always beginning the 
month, the year, and the trentenary period which 
constituted their century. 

Side by side with the Druids existed an order 
of Druidesses, also subdivided into three classes. 
The highest among these were the nine Senes— 
priestesses vowed to perpetual celibacy, who dwelt 
on the holy island of Sena, an almost inaccessi- 
ble rock off the gigantic promontory of Plogoff, 
on the Armorican coast. Here they cured dis- 
eases that baffled the skill of the priests, raised 
and appeased the winds and waves by their songs, 
transformed themselves at their will into birds 
and beasts, ruled all nature, and learned the se- 
crets of the future, which they revealed only to 
the bold navigators who set sail for their isle with 
the sole end of consulting their oracles. 

A curious Breton legend relates that on the 
night of the lst of November the souls of the 





son’s claim would have been established, but it 


dead were wont to gather at the foot of Plogoff 
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“OH, MY LUVE’S LIKE THE MELODIE THAT’S SWEETLY PLAY’D IN TUNE.”—[From a Patnmina py J. Parker.] 


Promontory, to repair to the presence of Samhan, 
the deity who sat that night on his throne in 
Great Britain, to pass sentence on ail who had 
died in Gaul during the year, Clogged by the 
remnants of mortality, they could not cross the 
seas without aid. They rent the air with their 
shrieks until the boatmen, aroused at midnight, 
sought the strand, and set sail westward with 
their barks heavily laden with invisible beings 
whom they found awaiting them. The boats 
skimmed the waves with the velocity of lightning 
until they touched the British coast, when they 
were suddenly lightened of their load: the souls 
had departed. 

Other colleges or monasteries of the Druidesses 
were scattered among the wildest islands of the 
Armorican and British waters. Here nocturnal 


rites were practiced which suggested the mys- 
teries of Samothrace and Eleusis. The priest- 
esses, with their naked bodies paihted black and 
their hair streaming in the wind, abandoned them- 
selves to frenzied transports. The sailors who 
skirted the savage promontory on tempestuous 
nights caught glimpses of phantoms with float- 
ing locks waving lighted torches whose gleams 
were confounded with the lightnings, and heard 
weird chants and wild melodies mingling with 
the roaring winds and dashing waves. The ves- 
sel that attempted to approach the sacred coast 
was doomed. 

A nameless islet off the mouth of the Loire 
was the scene of sinister tragedies. The priest- 
esses here were married, but their husbands dared 
not approach their asylum, and were visited by 


them at rare intervals. Once a year, between 
sunrise and sunset, they pulled down and re- 
built the roof of their temple, the emblem of 
the destruction and renewal of the world. If one 
of them unluckily let fall a bit of the sacred 
thatch, it was a token that the gods demanded 
her for a victim, and her companions fell upon 
her and tore her limb from limb with frenzied 
ecstacy. Itis said that a year never passed with- 
out its victim. 

As Roman civilization advanced, Druidism grad- 
ually receded. Its last stronghold was the island 
of Mona, or Anglesea, where it was at last extir- 
pated by force. It ceased finally to exist as pub- 
lie worship about the time of Nero, although its 
traditions lingered long in its old haunts, where 
they are even not yet wholly extinct. 


“OH, MY LUVE’'S LIKE THE MELODIE 
THAT’S SWEETLY PLAY’DIN TUNE.” 
Tuts pretty picture, which is engraved from an 
effective painting exhibited in the London Royal 
Academy of 1878, tells its own story too sweetly 
and simply to require much explanation at our 
hands. The lovely young girl, in her picturesque 
costume, bending over her lute, suggests nothing 
but harmony and grace. There is nothing dis- 
cordant about her; her sunny face is untouched 
by care; the wedding ring on her finger shows 
that the course of her love has run smooth, and 
that she has attained the goal of wedded happi- 
ness, Such a picture of content is restful and 
refreshing, like the sight of a placid river or smil- 
ing landscape that recalls the Garden of Eden. 
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Cravat End.—Point Lace Embroidery. 


To work this cravat end, transfer the design to linen, 
and run on plain and medallion point lace braid along the 
outlines. Turn over the plain braid in the corners and 
gather it in the curves. For the connecting bars stretch 
the thread going forward and wind it going back, and work 
the wheels and lace stitches with fine thread, 
Having finished the embroidery, edge it with picots, 
and sew the ends to a Swiss muslin cravat. 


Ladies’ Mountain Costumes, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Summer Casumere Costume. This cos- 
tume of plum-colored summer cashmere is composed 
of a skirt and basque-waist. The skirt is 
trimmed with a box-pleated ruffle and with 
a scarf laid in upturned pleats, The scarf 
begins in the back at the top, is wound di- 
agonally about the skirt, and ends on the 
bottom at the left side. It is held by four 
bands of the dress material, which are 
edged with a piping of silk of the same 
color, and are fastened with two buttons 
each. The basque, which is buttoned in 
front, is trimmed with similar pipings. A 
collar, pointed in the back and square in 
front, completes the basque. Black straw 
hat, trimmed with gros grain ribbon and a 
bird in changeable colors. 

Fig. 2.—P ais anp Srrivep Linen Cos- 
rumME. This costume, which is cut in prin- 
cesse shape and buttoned in front, is made 
of plain gray and blue and gray striped 
linen. The bottom is trimmed with a box- 
pleating of striped material, which is bor- 
dered at the top and bottom with side- 
pleated ruffles of plain material set on in 
spiral rows. The scarf of gray linen, 
which is trimmed in a similar manner, be- 
gins in front underneath the trimming 
pieces, is Jaid in pleats in the back, and is 
held together with a knot of the material, while the ends 
are left hanging. . The waist is covered in the back and 
front with plain material simulating a yoke, which is also 
centinued down the middle of the front. The small rolled 
collar and the belt are likewise made of gray linen. Black 
and white straw hat, trimmed with black reps ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dr Bice Costume. This short costume of brown de bége is 
cut in princesse shape, and is buttoned behind. The bottom is trimmed 
with a box-pleated ruffle, above which is set on a pointed strip of the dress 
material, which is lined with faille of the same color. The points are turned up on 
the outside as shown by the illustration, and fastened by a button each. In front 
the dress is trimmed with pleated faille in the manner of a vest, and on the bottom 
this trimming is finished by a de bége scarf, the ends of which are tied together in 


the back. The overlapping fronts, which simulate a jacket, are trimmed with points | Cravat Enp.—Pornt Lace 
turned up. The sleeves are trimmed to match the skirt, Hat of light brown English EMBROIDERY. 


straw, trimmed with dark brown faille and a wing. 

Fig. 4.—Percate Costume. This suit is made of light and dark blue percale, and is buttoned in 
front. The skirt is trimmed with a wide strip of the dark material. The scarf over-skirt may be 
cut from the pattern given by Fig. 6, No. IT., of Supplement to Bazar No, 31, Vol. XI. Face it with 
the material from the back edge to two inches and a half beyond the line indicated, and fold it on 
the outside in revers along this line. A bow of reps ribbon three inches and a quarter wide finishes 
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figures in full size. 


pretty and useful adjunct to a room. 
colors to match the surroundings. 
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the over-skirt in the back. The waist of light material is 
pleated in the back, cut round in the neck, and completed 
by a pleating of dark material. Belt of dark blue percale. 
Hat of yellow English straw with brim turned up on the 
left side, and trimmed with dark blue faille ribbon. 


Handkerchief Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 540. 

Tue frame of this box, which is eight inches 
and a half square and three inches and a quarter 
high, is made of bronze, with a bottom, lid, and 
sides of card-board. The card-board designed 
for the lid and sides is covered on the outside 
with red satin, which is shirred diagonally 
at intervals of three-quarters of an inch, 
forming puffs, and on the inside with the 
same material over a thin layer of wad- 
ding. The lid of the box is trimmed with 
a border of pinked white cloth underlaid 
with red satin, and of which Fig. 2 shows 
one-half in full size. Having transferred 
the outlines of the design to the material, 
cut away the latter as shown by the illus- 
tration, baste on a strip of red satin two 
inches and a half wide and of the requi- 
site length, which is underlaid with net, 
and chain-stitch the material on the foun- 
dation with red silk along the edges where 
the pieces have been cut out. Embroider 
the foundation in satin and knotted stitch 
and in point Russe with white silk as 
shown by the illustration. To connect 
the dots worked in satin stitch stretch 
gold threads. The rest of the embroidery 
is worked in Smyrna stitch and point 
Russe with red silk. On the sides of the 
case set bronze handles, and ornament it all 
around with bronze chains arranged in fes- 
toons. Similar chains finished with bronze 
balls are set on between the festoons, 


Window-Screen, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 540. 
Tue frame of this square window-screen is made of 
varnished black cane rods, which are fastened together at 


the corner with silver-headed nails, which are also used to ornament the 
In this frame is set the screen, which is worked with black silk 
in straight netting over a coarse steel knitting-needle, and is trimmed 
with application figures of perforated board. Fig. 2 shows one of these 
Each figure consists of two equal-sized pieces of écru perfo- 
rated board, which are fastened exactly upon each other, one on the front and the 
other on the back of the netted foundation, with point Russe stitching of silk in a 
darker shade of the same color. The outer edge of the foundation is trimmed with 
a crochet border worked with black silk, as follows: »* 3 se. (single crochet) on 
the first st. (stitch) of the netted foundation, 1 sde. (short double crochet), 1 de 
(double crochet), 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the next foundation st., 5 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 ste., 1 de., 1 sde. on the following foundation st., and repeat from *. The netted 
foundation is fastened into the frame with fine black silk cord, always alternately passing the cord 
through the scallop composed of 5 ch. in the border, and around the frame, This screen is a very 
It may be varied to suit the taste, with other materials, and 





Fig. 3.—Dz Bice Costume. Fig. 4.—PercaLe Costume. 
Figs, 1-4.—LADIES’ MOUNTAIN COSTUMES. 
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Borders for Chemise Yokes, etc.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 540. 


Tuxse borders are worked on coarse linen with flax 
thread, No. 60. In the border Fig. 1 work all the close 
figures in satin stitch, —< 8 stitches perpendicu- 
larly over 3, threads of the linen, 8 stitches over 6 
threads of the linen, and so on. For the cross figures, 
pierce the linen at intervals of always 3 threads with 
a stiletto, proceeding in stair lines, and overcast the 
holes with similar thread. The square filled in the 
centre in point d’esprit is worked in a similar manner, 
as shown by the illustration. The border is finished 
with hem stitching on each side, for which leave 3 
threads of the material standing, draw out 3 length- 
wise threads, and embroider always 3 of the threads 
left standing’ in overcast stitch. 

T rder Fig. 2 is worked in a corresponding man- 
ner. For the rest of the embroidery carry the needle 
from right to left around 8 threads of the material, 
pass over 8 threads, catch the next 3 threads, pass over 
the following 3 threads, and continue in this manner. 
Always wind the raised stitches with the working 
thread as shown by the illustration. 

The border Fig. 3 is worked in the manner previous- 
ly described, and the border Fig. 4 is worked in satin 
and overcast stitch with thread No. 60. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. E. W.—Get beige-colored damask silk, which is 
lighter than your sample, in preference to seal brown 
for a summer suit. Make it by the pattern of the 
Belted Habit Basque and Combination Skirt illustrated 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. For your print dress use 
the pattern of the Short Princesse Dress illustrated in 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. XI. 

A Try Years’ Susscersesr.—It is in good taste to 
flute the narrow ruilles of an infant’s clothes. 

Prrvorss.—Your sample did not reach us. Fasten 
your princesse dress in front, and make by pattern of 
the Louis Quinze Princesse Dress with Scarf illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 7, Vol. XI. Trim with pink dam- 
ask silk or Chambéry gauze instead of black velvet. 

Ianoramus.—The princesse dress is very becoming 
to short stout ladies, 

Anx1ovs.—There is no settled rule about such mat- 
ters. Most brides like to have a sufficient outfit of 
clothing to last a year, but the fashions change so 
often that it is not well to provide dresses for a longer 
time. 

Trpy.—Ravel out the edges of muslin tidies orna- 
mented with spatter-work, and form a narrow fringe. 

Mae. L. 8S.—We know nothing of the ingredients of 
the cosmetic you mention, but are not willing to ad- 
vise the use of any specifics, 

Inqurmer.—In sending a formal note ask formally 
for an answer, or else put on the left lower corner of 
the envelope the initials “‘R. 8. V. P.,” which stand 
for a French phrase that means, “ Reply, if you please.” 

Exizaseru.—A lady should never wear orange blos- 
some except at her own wedding. When she wears 
her wedding dress at other entertainments she should 
remove the orange flowers and substitute others, 
Wrap your white silk dress and white lace fichu in 
white tissue-paper, or, to make them more secure 
against turning yellow, in white oil-silk. Put pieces 
of white wax inside the parcel. 

Mus. W. B.—Your pink sample is wool damask, and 
would look very well made up fancifully in combina- 
tion with black velvet or else chestnut brown. 

Mrs. L. M.—We can send you the back numbers of 
the Bazar that you need. They will cost 10 cents a 
number. 

E.tex Z.—The most popular pattern for black cash- 
mere and silk dresses is the Princesse Polonaise with 
Basque Front illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XL A 
mere piping of silk is sufficient trimming. Another 
favorite style is the habit basque with a washer-woman 
over-skirt, and a great many are made with a silk vest 
and a cashmere cut-away coat. 

Novios.—Certainly when you escort a lady to church 
you should precede her up the aisle and find her a seat. 

Reeviar Sussoriwer.—Get black brocaded silk or 
else striped silk to cover up the “shiny” parts of your 
black silk dresa. Velvet will not be used to trim black 
silks forsummer. It makes them look too heavy and 
wintry. 

M. O. K.—Your question is one for your physician 
to decide. We do not to prescribe for our 
readers. 

Isix or Ruoprs.—Your story of an unsympathizing 
husband and a meddlesome mother-in-law is as old as 
the hills. Not wishing to interfere in family affairs, 
we can only suggest that you mildly but firmly assert 
your determination to be the head of your own house, 
and to be respected as such by all the members of your 
household. It would have been better if you had be- 
gun in this fashion, but it may not be too late to mend. 

IL. T.—Directions for crewel-work were given in No. 
6, Vol. X., and in No. 18, Vol. XL, of the Bazar. 

Nawnir C. R.—Your sample is Japanese silk of the 
poorest quality. Make it up as simply as possibile, as 
it is not durable. 

Anxtovs.—The leaf points edging trains are cut 
about six inches deep, two inches wide, and are sharp- 
ly pointed at the end. 

Cap.—We can not tell you any way to restore the 
color taken from ailk by perspiration. You should 
wear shields to protect your dress under the arma. 

New Reaper.—We do not make purchases or exe- 
cute commissions : for our readers. 

Aptis. —B are freq ly worn at receptions ; 
when they are to be removed, a dressing-room is pro- 
vided. Gloves are not removed, as a matter of course. 

A. C, 8.—Make your organdy lawn with a yoke- 
pleated blouse and a washer-woman over-skirt. Or 
else use the pattern of the Washer-woman Polonaise 
illustrated in Bazar No, 28, Vol. XI. 

Manevertre.—For making linen lawns read reply 
just given “A.C, 8.” Trim with torchon lace. Read 
late numbers of the New York Fashions in Bazar. 

French b ng and camel’s-hair are 
Ray tor children’s wool dresses tl this summer. 

Kansas.—Children are put in short clothes when 
six months old. Sashes may be used with their short 
dresses. Ribbons in their shoulders are not seen now. 
There are soft fine thread stockings and short socks 
for them at that age. If cashmere is not too warm, it 
is suitable for a cloak, but repped «rag with embroid- 
ery is most used for summer cloaks. Black 








HIS OCCUPATION GONE. 


Hap the Arkansas “doctor” that “tapped” 
the fat man, thinking he had dropsy, but finding 
no water pronounced it “dry dropsy,” lived to- 
day, he would, like Othello, find “his occupation 
gone,” for Allan’s Anti-Fat,a purely vegetable 
remedy, safely, but positively, reduces corpulency 
at from three to six pounds per week. Sold by 
druggists.—[ Com. } 











CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morgan 
& Azzy, 59 John Street, New York.—[Com.] 








Sazatocga Sprnves.— Drs. Strong’s Remedial In- 
stitute, beautifully and centrally located, is the head- 
quarters of the Christian and literary élite seeking 
health or pleasure. Prices reduced.—(Com.] 





Lapizs purchasing CLoaxs a inquire for those 
of Sprixezr Brotuess’ make. For sale at all the 
leading Dry Goods Houses.—[{Com.]} 





the means of the newly in- 
patterns may be transferred 
me taper ° with the greatest ease. Thie 


Corvine Wueet. = f 
vented Copying Whee: 
from the 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


IMPERIAL MACRAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 








d F 
A by mai uaeee. 

Thread, all sizes, $1 an: #0 pe pond When sent 
by mail, 18 cts. per pound extra. Address all letters to 
BARBOUR BROTHERS, 
184 Charch St., N. ¥.; 168 Franklin St., Boston; 

26 Bank St., P 


A.SEHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Spring linpar thoes of Honiton pe Point Lace 
——- and Books of Instruction 

ing fst received ; Black and Colored 





Chenille and 


Embroideries on Canvas, Silk k Velvet, and Kid Kid, ree 
—, for co 


Fringes 





to order, to match any 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ 
Samples sent. 
Mixed Ca: 10c. and stamp. 
65 Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. COE £00. Bristol. Conn, 





CONSTITUTION WATER 


as been pronounced by the medical “pete and the 
Bebe to be the most wonderful = —— — 


ach, liver, Sew) oot | = 
red, SPRING" WATER, Saye a 


offe: 

reparation by an vues Bd physician, For sale by all 
Brose ant Send for Circular. rier female complaints 
a special 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 
sn july aes er gay style 
and workmanship. 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
Sree treet napevepmtee saped 
every mother. teri “eS ice, $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Coreet, 
nthe is warranted pot to 

hips. Price, $1.25, 

For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
vent by mail em receipt of priee. 
Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


L. SHAW’S 


Hair ‘ant Beautifying Bazar, 


0. 54 West 14th 8t., N. Y. 


For fg Season, No. 2 Con mgrese Block. 
Sarat oga Springs, , 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms — for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 — 

THE COQU _—Front pieces for young and ms: 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and becoming 
at each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets ingen 

and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, 













per dozen. (Gray Haira specialty.) Combin af 

up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 

other house. Hair taken ex and ht. 
he largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


Imported, hand-carved, and our own manufacture, 
Combs, Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 
low prices. ring neatly done. A large stock of 
Jet and Mourning real silver and gold Back 
Combs and ers. A full assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics. udray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 

a8 - boxe F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 


a specialty—$1 per 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 bottle. L. Shaw’s 
Persian Khennaline, or ic Hair Stainer—stains in- 
stantly a my color of hair—¢1 and $1 50 per box. 
Do not fail to send for our New Itlusthated Catalogue 
of “‘ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-d ressing. Price 10c. 


L. SHAW 
54 West 14th'St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 








SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the — 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
_ endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies an ght with dlacretion, House- 
hold articles, mei, wap ith taste, 
and judgm: 4 circular. 
RY Aart pon 
Tho. Box 1654, New Work. 


Lane become ond cutters by auttons by honrelags tee 
Shoulder and Breast 


Btaten J ddress P. aching by Corea 66 aad 








CAUTION. 


Purchasers of Patterns are hereby noti- 
fied that those only are ours which are 
designated 


HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


The uniform price of each set, without 
regard to the number of pieces composing 
it, is 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


and no person should pay more. They 
are cut expressly for us by an Artist whose 
services are not obtainable by any other 
house. The so-called “ Bazar Patterns,” 
of which there are several varieties in the 
market, are neither designed nor issued 
by us. 

The “ Bazar Fashion Plate” advertised 
in Harper’s Bazar is not a supplement 
or accompaniment to that Periodical, nor 
is it published by us. 

Zz In order to correct an impression 
which seems to be prevalent, we desire 
also to say that Messrs. James M‘Cati 
& Co., of this city, do not, nor did they 
ever, design or cut Patterns for us, nor 
are they agents for the sale of 


Harper's Bazar Patterns. 
Address all orders and communications 
direct to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


- a at erry = setacticn in a peice. Send 8c. for Illustrated 


Ps Honiton Vand P Point Lace Patterns.” 








me. 
RV: ual 136 Clinton vst. ie ay P. 0. Box 3527. 
Caut tion. — Mme. Gurney & Co. have NO 
Travelling or other ‘A UDS — representing them- 
selves as 8u such | are FRAUDS 


_ pti 
STHREEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
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Le A The first N cree 





KINGSHORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW - ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 





WALTER BAKER & C0. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, 


PREPARATIONS 


Are highly recommended for their great nourishing and 
strengthening properties, and will be found equally 


‘COCOA POD AND BEAN. 


well adapted for invalids as well as-those in health. 


All warranted PURE and manufactured from selected Cocoa. 


Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions. 








kid gloves are appropriate for church and calling, but 
are not nearly as dreasy as beige or mastic gray un- 
dressed kid gloves. 





Tue Deputy Sheriff of Ottawa, IIL, writes: 
“ For over two years I have suffered terribly with 
‘scald head,’ in its worst form. A few weeks ago 
I tried a bottle of Cocoaine. The first application 
gave me relief, and now the disease is effectually 
eured, and I recommend it to rad one suffering 
with the above complaint.” —{ Com. } 








ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Bakin: 
and from the a 4 the P. 
ite unquestioned 


Health. ae nee, 5 


ing Powder” is sold all over this et land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the Sonth, 
mee bth aggro pd ne aoa of every civilized cum 


ealthfulness, and efficac; 
Goes t oa fartner than chart Geld or cbaisonand powraoe, BaP any ia tin Cano -all Grocers 


because of 
ti eeaee of 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only wating 
remedy for removing radically and eg my 4 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 


DRAWING. 
; a Bang BF distance sem vy Li 4 
learn drawing, pain or engraving in any branc 
letter. Inert on Ta imparted by a novel system 
bp een teacher and pupil. For 
partic po maa Fr. +. BELLEW ag R. Men- 
ger’s Art 8, 22 Dey Street, New York 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 
Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Sent 
by pag on sees SCS. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 

Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 
CREWEL WORK, fe, % roast 
in New pha i eet ae a stamp. NY 

















PRUSSING’S. APPLE VINEGAR 
‘arranted absolutely pure, i for years. 

1 ELEGANT New Style Chromo C: with name, 
l0c., postpaid, Guo, lL. Rerp & Co., aeeau, N.Y, 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


If we had in this country a body like the French 
Academy to award some honorable distinction to the 
most meritorious literary enterprise of each year, we 
think there would be no hesitation in bestowing that 
distinction this year on the “ Franklin Square Li- 
brary.” The publishers of the Library have done a 
great deal for good literature during the many years 
their house has been established, but they have done 
nothing deserving of greater thanks from the whole 
country than they are entitled to for the “Franklin 
Square Library.”—N. Y. Mail. 

The most praiseworthy attempt to popularize the 
best class of literature that has ever been made in 
this country.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 

Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 

The cheapest publication in the world.—Philadel- 
phia Press, 

The “Franklin Square Library” puts within the 
reach of the public, at the very lowest rates, some of 
the most valuable literary productions of the day. * ** 
These works are clearly printed, with large type and 
excellent paper; and yet the price of most of them is 
only ten cents each. For summer reading nothing 
could be more convenient or economical than the num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library.”—¥. Y. Sun, 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
Antuony Trotiore. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—N. Y. Herald, 
Cleverly coustructed and well written. — Hartford 
Courant. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Vicror 
Hugo. 10 cents. 
No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic 
Monthly. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.— Advance, Chicago. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 
cents, 

This brilliant work is one of the most animated 
and interesting pictures of the Russian Empire and 
people out.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A book that everybody should read who takes the 
slightest interest in the great question of the hour.— 
N. Y. Herald, 


4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN, A Novel. By 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 
“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
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A Novel. By the Author of “‘The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 
A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 
6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ennesr 
Davupet. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 


‘* A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation has been made with knowledge 
and care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEP’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Parnicx, Author of 
“* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 
“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romance. 
By Leon Brook. 10 cents, 


“A well written story, describing scenes of great 
attractiveness to the lovers of exciting fiction.” 


9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Mera 
Orrep, Author of ‘‘A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. 


“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life, written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 


10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FeTHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cents. 


“The tone of this story is pure and wholesome, It 
is interesting, decorous, and absorbing.” 


11, CLEVEDEN. A Novel. 
Yorke. 10 cents. 


“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment.” 


12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
Srantey Lane Poore. 15 cents. 

“This work gives a complete description of the 
different races of the Turkish population, their do- 
mestic and public life, their religious and social cere- 


monies, and their political, industrial, and commercial 
institutions,” 


138. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. By 
Bengamin Disraegwi (The Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G.). 15 cents. 


“The brilliant diplomatic triumph of Lord Beacons- 
field at the Berlin Congress has awakened interest in 
his literary achievements; and the present novel, a 
remarkable picture of English fashionable society of 
fifty years ago, will not only serve to gratify popular 
curiosity in this respect, but will amply repay perusal 
on its own account.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a Harper & Brorners will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 














By SrerHen 











the United States, on receipt of the price. 





A-moderate amount of fat is a sign of good health, 
but in excess this substance omes not only bur- 
densome and unsightly, but a real and serious evil. 
“ Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the har- 
binger of others,” wrote Hippocrates two thousand 

ears It has been considered in all ages, and 

y nearly all people, even among savages, as a great 
misfortane. 

The msequences of obesity are often more 
serious than is generally eappo 5 

Besides the thick accumulations of fat in the subcu- 
taneous tissue, and in the interstices of the muscles, 
the MEprasTinoM, the peRioaRpium (the sac enclosing 
the heart), the mesentery (the membrane which sup- 
ports the intestines), and the omentum, become the 
seats of immense depositions of fat, which mechan- 
ically oppress the adjacent organs, thereby producing 
dyspna@a (shortness of breath), and disturbances in 
the circulation, characterized +f oat greg of the 
heart, fainting, determination of blood to the brain, 
derangements of the stomach, liver, kidneys, nterus, 
&c. Unless vigorous and persistent measures be em- 


HOW TO GET LEAN 


WITHOUT 
STARVATION. 


Crvommnatt, O., June 1, 1878. 
Boranio Mepicing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen, —For the first two weeks after com- 
mencing the use of Allan’s Auti-Fat, I lost but one- 
half pound, but during the next four weeks I lost 
over 20 pounds, and improved greatly in health and 
strength, Yours respectfully, 

Josuua R. Barrovr. 


New Oszreans, La., May 21, 1873. 
To rue Pror’rs or Atian’s Anti-F at, Buffalo, N.Y. : 
Dear Sirs,—I weighed 228 pounds. None but those 
equally corpulent, and living in this southern climate, 





can app m F4 he use of five bottles 
of ne Anti-Fat reduced me to 2043¢ pounds. I want 
to lose 50 pounds more. Thankfully yours, 

Mrs. Aveusta E. Davinson. 


Cutoaqo, Itt., June 10, 1878. 
Botanic Mepvrorne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentl .—I reluctantly consented to my wife's 





ployed to prevent this encroachment on the 
of the various internal and important organs, life 
must necessarily be abridged by the development of 
fatal diseases, 

In eee of the congestion of the stomach, 
the patient becomes dyspeptic, and is tormented with 
flatulency, acidity of the stomach, and eructations. 

The cavity of the cranium is the only part of the 
body that escapes an adipose deposition, and this ex- 
emption exposes the brain to great danger. The 
impediments to a free circulation of the blood, and 
the increased pressure of the masses of fat throughout 
the system on the bloodvessels, produces a deter- 
mination of blood to the brain, whence arise somno- 
lency, torpor of the mental and physical functions, 
and not infrequently apoplexy. 

Obesity is undoubtedly a not infrequent cause of 
fatty degeneration of the heart and liver. Speaking 
of the heart, a late author says: ‘‘Some of the in- 
stances of sudden death of fat people may be reason- 
ably ascribed to a rupture of the organ in this weak- 
ened state.” O| persons have a small, feeble, and 
easily compressible pulse. 

The Treatment of Obesity has hitherto rested on 
erhrou nc study of physiological chemistry. 

rough the ly of physiological chem »a 
srxorrio has at length been discovered, which, from 
the name of the discoverer, has been called ALLan’s 
Anti-Fat. 

In placing this remedy before the public as a Post- 
trv cure for obesity, we do so knowing its ability to 
cure, as attested by hundreds of testimonials, of which 
the following from a lady in Columbus, Ohio, is a sam- 
“ —Your Anti-Fat was duly received. 

took it according to directions, it reduced me 
five nds. I was so elated over the result that Iim- 
mediately sent to Ackerman’s drug store for the second 
bottle.” A gentleman, writing from ton, says: 





purchasing a bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat; but eight 

weeks’ use, with a loss of 24 pounds, has convinced 

me that it possesses genuine merit. Yours truly, 
Magtin 8S. Gree. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 7, 1878. 

Boranto Meprorne Co.: 

—Enclosed please find $13 00 for another 
dozen of Allan's Anti-Fat. It has reduced me over 40 
pounds during the last 15 weeks. I yet weigh 180 
pounds, and as Me | business is running a sewing 
machine, you can fancy my relief during these hot 
days. I have given no special attention to diet, and 
am enjoying splendid health. I shall continue the 
use of the Anti-Fat for 15 weeks longer. 

Yours truly, YNTHIA SMITH. 


Cuxsrer, N. Y., June 17, 1878. 
Boranto Meprors Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—Mr. Colfax, of this place, lost three and 
one-half pounds during the first week's use of Allan’s 
Anti-Fat. Yours truly, M. 8. Jackson. 


Borrato, N. Y., No. 91 Main St., Jan, 21, 1878. 
To rus Pror’ss or ALian's Anti-F at, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—Some three months since I commenced 
the use of Allan’s Anti-Fat. The first week I lost 
two and one-quarter pounds; the second week two 
pounds; the third week three and one-half pounds ; 
and the fourth week nearly three and three-quarter 
pounds, In about the above ratio, my weight de- 
creased until I had lost 50 pounds. I now weigh 155 

pounds, and feel healthy and strong. 
Yours truly, Cuas. R. Danrorts, 





? —? write, 
under date of May 7th, 1878, as follows: “ Allan’s 
Anti-Fat has reduced a lady in our city seven pounds 
in three weeks.” A gentleman in St. Louis writes: 
“ Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me twelve pounds in three 
weeks, and altogether I have lost twenty-five —— 
since commencing its use.” Messrs. Powell & Plimp- 
ton, Wholesale Druggists, of Buffalo, N. Y., write un- 
der date of June 13th, 1878: “To tux Prorxirrors or 
Avvan'’s Anti- Fat: —The following re- 

rt is from the vy who used Allan's Anti-Fat: ‘It 
the Anti-Fat) had the desired — reducing the fat 
from two to five pounds a week until I had lost twenty- 
five pounds. I hope never to regain what I have lost.’” 

A Physician, writing of the effects of Anti- Fat, 
says: ‘I find its use does not absolutely require any 
change in the ordinary diet. I have allowed my pa- 
tients to eat almost anything they desired while tak- 
ing it, requesting them, however, to avoid starch 
food and all fermented and alcoholic drinks, and ad- 
vising them to exercise freely. He continues: “The 
greatest difficulty that I have experienced in treating 
patients with it has arisen from their indisposition to 
continue its use for sufficient time to test its merits. 
They seem to think that adipose tissue, which they 
have been accumulating for years, ought to be re- 
moved in a few days or weeks; and althongh ina few 
cases the Anti-Fat seems to take effect at once, yet, in 
the majority of cases that I have treated, three or 
four bottles were yg before I could notice any 
diminution of weight ; then, all at once, the reduction 
commenced, and continued at the rate ef from two to 
four pounds a week, until in one case twenty-five 
pounds, and in another as many as thirty-five pounds, 
were lost.” He further says: ‘I think you should ad- 
vise your patients that they are likely to see very little 
effect from the first one or two bottles, and that even 
four or five may be taken before the fat will begin to 
melt et same gentleman says: ‘‘After usin, 
the Anti-Fat some time the patient feels lighter an 
more active, the stomach acts with more —. 
and the appetite improves. Fulness and weight in 
the region of the stomach are no longer experienced, 
and there is no rush of blood to the head or face 
while digestion is going on.” 


@ = «Prarrvitur, Ata., July 20, 1878, 
Boranto Mentors Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
y—About three months ago I commenced 
using your Anti-Fat, at which time my weight was 
219 pounds. By following your directions carefully, 
I have succeeded in reducing my weight to 158 pounds. 
This is all very satisfactory and pleasant; but just 
— to my commencing the use of your medicine, 
had purchased two suits of fine clothes at a high 
price, and find, to my dismay, that they are entirely 
useless to me now. hen I put one of my coats on, 
my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack on a 
bean-pole, and when I put the pants on—well, descri 
tion fails. My object in writing is to ascertain wheth- 
er you have not, in connection with your medicine 
busin an establishment where your patrons, sim- 
ilarly situated, could exchange these useless garments 
for others that would fit. I think you ought to have 
something of the kind, as it would be an inducement 
for many to use the Anti- Fat, who now object to 
using it, in consequence of the loss they would sustain 
in throwing aside valuable garments. Just tarn this 
matter over in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” 
is what you want in connection with your Anti- Fat 
business. Yours truly, Grorer Boyp. 
H. A. Kourvs, Drater mx Dry Goons, 
Woodhull, Ill., June 22, 1878, 
Pror’rs or Atan’s Anti-Fat, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
G n,—Please find enclosed $5 00, for which 
send me, Py os, Anti-Fat. I have taken one 
bottle, and I lost five and one-quarter pounds. 





Yours truly, . A. Kervs, 





“ Without special or attention to diet, two bot- Borrato, N. Y., June 2%, 1878. 
tles of Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me four and one-quar- Gentlemen,—Yours received. My loss of flesh has 
ter pounds.” The well-known Wholesale D ists, | been per t to date. 

Smith, Doolittle, & Smith, of Boston, M Yours, Cc. R. D. 


Royatston, Mass., July 10, 1878, 
Boraxto Mevroue Co., Buffalo, N.Y.: 

Gents, —What will you send Allan’s Anti-Fat per 
dozen for? ‘There is no place within eight miles 
where we can buy it. My mother has taken five bot- 
tles, and it reduced her weight 20 Pes. 

. M. Parrriver. 


Extswortn, Kan., July 13, 1878, 
Boranio Meprome Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, — Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 
pounds in one week. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. Taytor. 
Cororano Sprina@s, Cot., July 15, 1878. 
Boranto Mepictne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—I lost three pounds while taking one 
bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 
Yours truly, Mas. M. B. Myers. 


Batrimons, Mp., July 17, 1878. 
Prop’rs ALLan’s Anti-Fat: 
Dear Sirs—I have taken two bottles of Allan’s 
veeds and it has reduced me — pounds. 
ery respectfully, Rs. L. R. Corxs. 


We might go on and quote hundreds of similar 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its 
wonderful power over this condition of the system, 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vege- 
table ingredients, is PERFECTLY HARMLESS, and will 

jon no di fe It greatly aids digestion, 
and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 

Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 

ood results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 

n no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instea a eting Saree abnormal 
conditign, many people have erroneously considered it 
as an evidence of health, and an: nt that reduces 
fat is therefore at once suspected of being injurious. 
Starting to reason from the false position that fat is 
an evidence of health, it is not surprising that they 
should, very naturally, fall into the error of supposing 
that an — possessing properties capable of reduc- 
ing corpulency would prove injurious to the health. 
Reasoning, however, from the rational basis, that an 
undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, is not a 
healthy but a morbid condition, it is quite as natural 
for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, which is 
sustained by experience and observation, «. ¢., that 
the reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is invaria- 
bly followed by an improvement of strength, spirits, 
and physical comforts. 

A very extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issued, that in the major- 
ity of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from two 
to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks before the 
patient will begin to notice much reduction of flesh, 
after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally from 
three to five pounds a week. In some cases the dim- 
inution in weight commences from the first two or 
three days’ use of it. We therefore advise those who 
contemplate using the Anti-Fat to make a careful note 
of their weight, and after two or three weeks’ treat- 
ment commence observations. Improvement will soon 
be observed. A — saving in expense may be made 
by purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by the half 
dozeu or dozen bottles. 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Pror‘ss, 
Buialo, Y. N. 














~ ATTENTION = 


Is directed to our new and beautiful high-cut SAN« 
DAL BOOT, made of American Kid, Hand-Sewn, 
French Heel, which we shall furnish (until our present 
supply is exhausted) at the unprecedented price of 
$3 56 per pair. By mail, 17 cents extra. We advise 
Ladies desiring a very stylish boot to try these. We 
will cheerfully refund payment to any purchaser dis- 
pleased with them. Send size and width of shoe 
usually worn. 


EHRICHS’, 


Eighth Avenue, bet. 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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DRESS GOODS. 
SACQUES. o Vo MILLINERY. 
PARASOLS. 6 © Fanor Goons. 
SHAWIS. oO” Oy HostERY. 
SUITS. O Laczs, 
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BOYS’ SUITS. 
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SHOES. Oo, O SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 O CLOTHS. 
—_ o <n 
UNDERWEAR. 0 oo DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. © A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\Y~ Honsefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 


“ alincee 
i Spring and Summer Goods now 
closing out at great sacrifice. Great va- 
riety & bargains throughout the house. 
All Orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Samples and Catalogues sent free. 
JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY OPENING NOVELTIES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY GOODS AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


Send for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 


IT WILL GIVE YOU THOROUGH DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF ALL KINDS OF GOODS SUITABLE 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 

YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY READING IT, 
AND ORDERING FROM ITS PAGES. 

IT NOW CIRCULATES AMONG THOUSANDS 
OF CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY, AND WE ARE LARGELY IN RECEIPT OF 
LETTERS PRAISING ITS EFFICIENCY AS A 
SHOPPING GUIDE, AND THE QUALITY AND 
REASONABLENESS OF THE GOODS ORDERED 
FROM IT. 


Mailed free on application. 
ESTABLISHED HALF A OENTURY. 


MORRISON'S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for every season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 
Laces in all new and desirable ee. Made-up Lace 

8, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, ut 
moderate prices. 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known tous. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 











peAt Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Hours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 
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| Fay can make $5 a day in their own city or town, 
Address “ELLIS M'F’G CO.,” Waltham, Masa. 


4O MIXED CARDS 
outfit, 10c. L, JON 





Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y, 








with name, 10c. Agent’s 
& CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





CLTAMEPING PATTERNS, 100 Sampl 
10c. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N.Y. 














HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Aveusr 24, 1878, 




















Several years ago a young 
man in New York put a sum 
of money in a savings-bank 
and forgot all about it until 
recently, when, after reckon- 
ing up the interest, it was 
found that—the bank had 
failed. 


“Sonny,” remarked a moth- 
er to her young hopeful, “if 
boys were half as patient in 
their attention to their stud- 
ies as they are in learning 
how to skate on rollers, they 
would be perfect angels.” 

* That's s0, mamma,” said 
the boy, “but then they 
wouldn't have near so much 


fun.” ; 


Boggs says the times are 
80 dull that it is difficult for 
him to collect even his ideas. 

ee 

Among the latest curiosi- 
ties is a whetstone to sharp- 
en the water’s edge. 

=> 


A good old farmer found 
himself one day with his boy 
at the further end of the row 
when the dinner-bell sound- 
ed. Anxious to make every 
step count, he commenced to 
hoe his way back, saying to 
the boy as he did so, ** Thom- 
as, do you ever think about 
dying ?” 








THE SONG OF THE WORLD. 


“In this sweat by-and-by 


I shall melt on this beautiful shore.” A 


FACETIZ. 

A oountryman, fresh from the magnificent woods 
and rough clearings, was one day visiting the owner 
of a beautiful seat in Brooklyn; and walking with 
him through a little grove, out of which all the under- 
brush had been cleared, paths had been nicely cut and 
— and the rocks covered with woodbine, sud- 

lenly met and admiring the beauty of the scene, 
lifted up his hands and exclaimed : “ This I like! this 
is Nature—with her hair combed.” 


ee Y EE 
RECITATION-ROOM ECHOES. 

‘What emperor succeeded Maximilian ?” 

“ Charlies V.” 

* Are you eure of that ?” 

“Not entirely, Sir. I did not see him crowned.” 

“ What is a sidereal clock ?” 
p “Oh, well, it is a clock that ought to be correct, but 
t ain't.” 

“Is copper wire, then, simple or complex in its struc- 
ture ?” 
* Complex, Sir.” 

“Indeed! Of what is it composed ?” 

" ery A of copper and—and—wire, Sir ?” 

* What is physical science ?” 

* Physical aclence, Sir, is a phenomenon.” 

“ How do you define specific gravity 2?” 

*T call it a mere conventional term, professor.” 

* Well, how would you describe a line ?” 

* A line is a line between two points; or, rather, I 
should say, a line is a streak.” 

“Tf you had this glass globe full of gas, how would 
you find out its composition ?” 

“T think I would ask you, Sir.” 

“ Which one of Milton’s poems is mentioned here ?” 

“I think, Sir” (after a long pause), “I can tell you if 
you will pronounce the name.” 
‘ “In whose reign was Anselm Archbishop of Canter- 

ury ?” 

“In the time of John IL” 

** What is an orbit ?” 

“An orbit—an orbit, Sir, is a kind of heavenly 


“ What are conic sections 2?” 

* Prime verticals, triangles, and cube roots.” 

“* What is crystal ?” 

* Well, Sir, itis something put on the face of a watch 
to keep the dirt out.” 

“What course of treatment would you adopt in a 
case of slow poisoning 7” 

* Get rid of it as soon as possible.” 

“What do you” (a student who had not been paying 
attention) “ think of thie matter ?” 

** Just the same as the last man, Sir.” 

“What was that?” 

“ Don’t know, Sir.” 

“ Who was Ganymede ?” 

“She was the first man who stole fire from heaven 
and made a woman of it.” 

“This cur times bothers me a little, professor.” 

“ Well, what do you think it is 7” 

“Tt must be ‘ dog-days.’” 

* Professor, did you say eipas?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

*So do L” 








“Yes,” said Tom, ‘I think 

I shall die pretty soon if I 
don’t have some dinner.” 

ple 3. BR 

entleman who recently 

travelled over a notoriously 

slow branch railroad declared 

that it is the safest road in the country, as the super- 

intendent keeps a boy running ahead of the train to 

drive off the cows and sheep. 
PE Se 


READY TACT. 


Port (fingering a volume of his poems on the table). 
ne I see you have got my poor rhymes, Mrs. O'Fla- 
nerty.” 

Mars. O'F. (conscious that the leaves have never been 
cut), “‘ A—yes—er—it’s a new copy. The other was so 
dog’s-eared and tattered that we were quite ashamed 
of te, and had to put it in the fire.” 


A devoted husband says 





that the phonograph is sim- | 

ly a machine that “talks | 

ck,” and he has had one of 
that kind in his house ever 
since he was married. 

ns 

Speaking of an acquaint- 
ance, “I was not aware that 
you knew him,” said Smith 
to an Irish friend the other 


day. 

‘Knew him!” cried the 
Emerald Islander, in a tone 
which comprehended knowl- 
edge of more than one life, 
“T knew him when his fa- 
ther was a boy.” 

cxmntcstmgineiigaan 

Aroric Ior.—A school-boy 
wrote; “‘ When people write 
about arctic ice it is said that 
they refer to ice up North, 
which is as old as the ark.” 

_—__ 

A Revivat.—Of the pre- 
cious stones that used to be 
found in Cyprus nothing has 
been seen or heard for gen- 
erations. Thanks to English 
occupation, there must be 
at least one Garnet there by 
this time. 

——_>———— 


A friend of ours doubted 
his ability to climb a picket- 
fence, but one growl from a 
dog gave him the necessary 
confidence, enterprise, and 
alacrity. 

—_—@—__—_—_——_ 

Sir Robert Peel, speaking 
of Lord Eldon, said that even 
his failings leaned to virtue’s side; upon which a by- 
stander observed that his lordshbip’s failings resembled 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa, which, in spite of its long 
inclination, had never yet gone over. 


Piast “oti 

An enthusiastic patriot from North Britain declared 
to some listeners that some of the most famous char- 
acters of antiquity were Scotchmen, ‘There was the 
Emperor Macrianus,” he said, “‘ and the Emperor Ma- 
crinus, and Macrobius the philosopher, and Macrochir, 
otherwise Artaxerxes, and, and”—here the gentleman, 
not having a Lempriére by him, broke down. 

“Who else ?” inquired a scornful Saxon. 

“Who else 2?” echoed the Celt. ‘ Why, Alexander 





the Great. Was he not of the MacEdons ?’ 











Smite (who has been making frantic efforts to beach the boat). “ Very sorry, but I can’t get this boat any 





nearer, Miss Stout; she’s hard aground ; am afraid you'll have to wade ashore.” 


Miss Stour. “ Me wade ashore ! 
any thing about it, you'll carry me, Sir. 


What plaything is above every other ?—The top. 
—_a——— 
NOTHING LIKE THE TRUTH. 

Frienpiy Carrio. “If I didn’t love you, Jack—if I 
had not known you all my life—nay, if you weren't my 
oldest, best, and dearest friend—I should hold my 
tongue. But being what we are to each other, I feel 
bound in common honesty to tell you that you paint 
worse every year, and that from the day you sent 
your first picture to the Academy, forty years ago (and 
a precious bad picture it was, as I told you at the time), 
you have been steadily going down hill.” 


Do you call yourself a man, and ask a lady to wade ashore? 
Yes, carry me, or I'll scream.” 


If I know 


A lady was asked to join one of the divisions of the 
Daughters of Temperance. She replied: “‘ This is un- 
necessary, a8 it is my intention to Join one of the sons 
in the course of a few weeks.” 

—__p———_ 
IN-SUBORDINATION. 

Dover Saseptotonsta). * And do you stick to the tee- 
total principles yourself, waiter ?” 

Warrrr. “In business, yes, me seerers, Sir. In 
business I am subordinate to my principles; but ont 
of business, Sir, it is different—my principles are sub- 
ordinate to me.” 








TOO LATE FOR 








THE PICNIC BOAT—A CITY SKETCH. 


A well-known dramatist, it is stated, has a son eight 
years old who has conceived the idea of a play where- 
in the catastrophe is the foundering of a ship pierced 
full of holes by a sword-fish hired to perform this deed 
by a friend of the family who was not invited to tea. 

cnmanlinipomnhiings 


A CAUTION TO RELATIVES. 


Prt Nerurw (coming to man’s estate). “I say, grand- 
pa, I heard Aunt Julia say the other day that you were 
almost in your second childhood. In that case, hadn't 
we better change horses ?” 





———_—_—~.>——— 
Morro sy a Communist—Order is heaven's worst 
law. 
——> 


TO BEE, OR NOT TO BEE. 

Mrs. A. “ Now, Mrs. B, will you come and see our 
apiary ?” 

Mrs. B (who has been putting it off all the afternoon). 
“Well, Mrs. A, the thing is, you know, I'm—I’m rather 
afraid of monkeys.” 

NO SINECURE. 

Provup Morurr (to the new governess). ** And here is 
a pencil, Misa Green, and a note-book in which I wish 
you to write down all the clever or remarkable things 
the dear children may say during your walk.” 


—————_—— 
A neglectful lover, to justify his inattention, began 
to quote Byron’s lines, 


“Man's love is of his life a part,” 


when his sweetheart interrupted him by exclai ning: 
“ Yes, and a very little part it is, too!” 
—_—»—————_ 

AmeERIOAN Sooratism.—A movement has been set on 
foot by a Socialist named Longley, living in St. Louis, 
to provide arm-chairs for the toiling masses. Every 
honest working-man, it is urged, has the same right to 
repose on a comfortably cushioned chair as the capi- 
talist or the mere “thinker ;” indeed, the man who 
earns his living by the sweat of his brow stands more 
in need of an arm-chair than the brain-worker, whose 
labor involves no physical exertion, and whose limbs, 
therefore, suffer no fatigue. All men, says Longley, 
were born with the same inalienable right to possess 
arm-chairs. The theory, it is stated, finds much favor 
with the working classes out West, more especially 
with those employed in the upholstery and cabinet- 
making trade. who look forward to the time when ev- 
ery son of toil in the United States will possess a well- 
upholstered and thoroughly comfortable arm-chair. 
There is, however, one little difficulty in the way which 
has not yet been overcome, namely, who is to pay for 
these chairs. Longley is of opinion that it is clearly 
the duty of Capital to provide them for Labor. Cap- 
ital fattens on the sinews of Labor, and is therefore 
bound not only to minimize the wear and tear, but to 
renew as far as possible the force thus expended for 
its benefit. Rest, Longley maintains, is as necessary 
for the working-man as food, and proper rest he can 
not get without an arm-chair. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind that if Capital supplies Labor 
with arm-chairs, it can hardly refuse to comply with a 
similar demand for sofas—nay, spring mattresses and 
eider-down quilts. 









































Aunt Maria (who has been roughly used by the ys 
in that last tumble we got in the surf. What on earth 


one an appetite !”’ 


“True as I live, Marion, I’ve lost my upper set 
all I do at dinner-time? And this salt air gives 






















“ Strange things came up to look at us, 
The monsters of the deep.” 














